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THE ONE BEST WAY TO MAKE THE TRUTH ABOUT 
YOUR BUSINESS OR INDUSTRY KNOWN 
IS TO TELL IT HERE! 


We're the opinion makers, whose voices are heard in management meetings 
in every state of the Union—and in many places abroad. 


We're the people who talk to other people. We speak on public platforms; 
we speak through all media of communication—magazines, newspapers, 
business publications, radio, television, industrial films. Our ideas find 
their way into company publications, which reach one hundred and fifty 
million people. 


Tell us—your friends—your position. We will spread the word. We will 
help you get a better understanding and acceptance of the true facts about 
your business. 


A perfect time to let us know is right now. Start your messages in the 
November issue, the Conference issue, of the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL. 
At this time, mutual problems, tools of the trade, new developments and 
new techniques are discussed as never before. Your message in the Novem- 
ber issue of the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL will cause favorable and 
widespread attention. 


Why not join the activity and send us your space reservation today. Deadline 
is October 3rd. Drop a note to Gus Lewander, Advertising Director, 
PuBLic RELATIONS JOURNAL, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York, 
or phone him at PLaza 1-1940. 
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CORPORATE 
ADVERTISING: 
HOW WHY 


By JACK K. WHITE 
Director of 

Public Relations 
Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Company 


66We of Marquette Cement have found that a sound corporate-financial 
advertising program makes a company better known and improves its support 
by important segments of the business and financial community. 


“Advertisements of this type should give an accurate market appraisal 
of the company’s business, industry position and prospects. 


“Fairly, attractively and consistently presented in select publications, 
such advertising is a valuable means to an important end: enhanced corporate 
recognition and prestige.?? 


BARRON’S 


A Dow-Jones PuslicaTion 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND 
50 Broadway 711 W. Monroe St. 388 Newbury St. 2999 W. 6th St. 1325 Lakeside Ave. 
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The most important impression 


The most important magazine 


U.S.NEWS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 


you can make 


. is the one you make with the most favorable surrounding atmos- 
phere working for you. A high-ranking executive, for example, makes 
a stronger impression from behind the desk of his own well-appointed 
office than he does in the anonymity of a crowd on the street. 


And an advertising message in a magazine makes a more important 
impression if the surrounding content of that magazine, and conse- 
quently, the audience reading that magazine, are more important. 
This is one of the reasons why more and more of America’s advertisers 
consider “U.S.News & World Report”... 


« World Report 


It’s the only magazine that concentrates its entire 
content on the essential news of our nation and 
international affairs. 


As a result, it attracts and holds an audience of 
the responsible, high-income people who have 
the biggest stake in such news . . . key people in business, industry, 
finance, government and the professions. 


Not just readers . . . but leaders. 


Continuing studies among America’s decision-makers in all fields 
consistently put “U.S.News & World Report” in first place as the 
magazine most useful to these leaders in their work, and the one 
in which they place the most confidence. Is there any surrounding 
atmosphere you can think of where advertisements stand a better 
chance of making the most important impression possible? 
Ask your advertising agency for the documented facts on the growing 
recognition of “U.S.News & World Report” as the important magazine 
. from your standpoint, very likely the most important magazine of all! 


WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 
Now more than 1 . 1 50,000 net paid circulation 


Advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington and London 
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OSCAR" BECOMES A STAR 


Awards have become more significant in the public 
relations world in recent years. They help to build 
public understanding and good will for many inter- 
ests and organizations. 

Probably the most widely known is “Oscar,” cre- 
ated in the motion picture field. Born back in 1929, 
this golden statuette measures a foot long and weighs 
seven pounds. He symbolizes the ultimate in artistic 
and scientific achievement in motion pictures. In 
honoring other stars, “Oscar” became a great star 
himself, known throughout the Western World. 

Our lead article in this month’s JOURNAL describes 
and evaluates the program built around “Oscar” and 
the 1960 Academy Awards presentation. Some 100 
million persons in the United States and Canada are 
believed to have watched the presentation on television 
this year. Many other millions heard the account on 
radio or read about it in the print media. 

The motion picture industry pays for the actual 
event and for network broadcasts. It allows no com- 
mercials during the presentation. It does not promote 
forthcoming films. The balloting is checked by inde- 
pendent certified public accountants. 

The article, prepared at the JOURNAL’s request, 
goes into facts about the objectives, the planning, the 
actual program, and the estimated benefits. Any 
organization interested in making awards, even on 
a much smaller scale, might find helpful information 
and inspiration in this article. 


THE INSTITUTE SCORES AGAIN 


Last year the Society began its annual Institute pro- 
gram at the University of Wisconsin. Leading public 
relations people who attended the week-long meeting 
generally felt that it was highly stimulating and help- 
ful. 

This year most of the 64 leading public relations 
people who attended the second Institute believed 
that it had become even more rewarding. Dr. David 
Lewis has written an eloquent summation of this 
year’s project. 


WHEN IN DOUBT, WRITE 


Seven billion letters a year are dictated in the United 
States. Most of them would not qualify as really well- 
worded or effective. 

But many letters which deserve an answer don’t 
receive any reply at all. When in doubt about prepar- 
ing a letter, the chances are that it should be written. 
To be sure, it takes effort to dictate a letter and the 
extra work is easy to evade. 

Letters—or the omission of them—mirror the per- 
son who writes them or simply neglects to do so. So 


Editorials 


long as a person thinks of a letter as unimportant, he 
will write a poor one—if any. 

Effective handling of correspondence has become a 
major public relations responsibility and an oppor- 
tunity. Realizing this fact, the JOURNAL presents a 
special article which treats the subject whimsically 
and humorously, but the meaning shows through all 
the way. 


“IDEAL’’ EDUCATION OF A TRAINEE 


Efforts to help educate and train people to become 
well qualified public relations practitioners have mush- 
roomed. Educators have made sincere and strenuous 
efforts to settle upon the most desirable curricula. 
Leading public relations practitioners, both as indi- 
viduals, and through the Public Relations Society of 
America, have cooperated with the academic world 
on this problem. Trainee programs have been de- 
veloped. 

The solutions to the educational problems are hard 
to find, partly because the public relations field is so 
ramified in its activities. But much progress definitely 
is under way, however. 

In this issue we have an article using a light touch 
and a great deal of imagination—with exaggeration, 
to be sure—exploring how you, the reader, might 
set up an “ideal” program for training a college gradu- 
ate to become a well-rounded professional in public 
relations. 

Theoretically, you would have eight years, and 
expenses paid by sponsors, to guide the young college 
trained person in the steps he should take. 

The author indicates that the trainee might get 
advanced instruction in writing and work for a pub- 
lisher or broadcaster. Perhaps he would ring door bells 
for an opinion research firm—but primarily he would 
learn the fundamentals of research work. 

We find him learning about the graphic arts as well 
as other communications media. He may do some 
work in Washington and overseas. It is to be hoped 
that he studied economics, sociology, psychology and 
philosophy at least in college and continued his inter- 
est after graduation. He should develop communica- 
tions skills for public service as well as for his own 
economic ends. He should learn the great importance 
of high professional standards. 

The theoretical trainee is appropriately tagged as 
“Mr. Quest.” 


* 


Among other conten’s this month — “It Pays to 
Stockpile Knowledge with Your Publics,” a practical 
“think piece”; the public relations problems of hos- 
pitals; the listing of a number of theses available to 
JOURNAL readers; book reviews, and high spot quota- 
tions. 
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THE STORY BEHIND 
MAKING 
“OSCAR” A STAR 


By Harry McWilliams 


An estimated 40 million television 
sets were tuned in on this year’s Acad- 
emy Awards presentation by the mo- 
tion picture industry. Audience re- 
search organizations reported that this 
was the largest television audience that 
had ever been assembled to see and 
hear a single program. The average 
viewers per set were estimated at 212 
persons which brought the viewing 
audience to at least 100,000,000 in the 
United States and Canada. 

What is the story behind this? 

The first presentations were made 
on May 16, 1929, at a dinner at the 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel. Only 250 
attended the affair which was mini- 
mized’ by the local press and totally 
ignored by radio. 

Today’s figures represent an indica- 
tion of “Oscar’s” growth over the past 
three decades. But they still do not 
begin to tell the saga of this amazing 
little 12-inch, 7-pound golden statu- 
ette, symbol of the ultimate in artistic 
and scientific achievement in the world 
of motion picture show business. 

The affair in 1929 went off with lit- 
tle promotion but within a week the 
Awards were the talk of the industry. 
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By the time of the second ceremonies, 
held in 1930, the little golden statuette 
was a star in his own right. Interest 
was so high that a Los Angeles radio 
station did an on-the-spot broadcast 
for an hour. The Awards have been 
broadcast ever since. 

“Oscars” were presented at annual 
banquets for the first 16 years. The 
public was invited to watch the Acad- 
emy Award Presentations for the first 
time in 1954. An automobile manu- 
facturer sponsored the presentation 
ceremonies on television from 1954 
through 1957. 

The Motion Picture Association of 
America and members of the industry 
assumed the sponsorship in 1958 and 
has since paid all costs in connection 
with the operation of the Awards pro- 
gram and of the presentation on radio 
and television by the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences. 


Oscar on television 


Sponsorship by the motion picture 
industry brought a number of innova- 
tions to television and radio. For the 
1960 Awards, the industry paid for 
112 minutes of network television time 
on 186 NBC stations and 41 CBC sta- 


tions in Canada, plus the cost for the 
time on the NBC and CBC radio net- 
works. There was no advertising on 
the program. There are those who urge 
that the industry use the program to 
sell forthcoming motion picture pro- 
ductions to the public but the program 
continues as a public service feature. 

The industry, furthermore, paid 
more than $33,000 this year to pur- 
chase the one required 30-second 
station-break spot from the 185 in- 
dividual television stations in the Unit- 
ed States so that no distracting com- 
mercials could interrupt the program. 

The two television and two radio 
networks advertised “No Interrup- 
tions—No Commercials!” The posters 
and copy with this message were pre- 
pared by the sponsoring group and 
provided to the networks which in turn 
sent them to stations to use. 


Publicity kit 


More than 4,000 motion picture 
theatres in the United States and some 
400 in Canada publicized and pro- 
moted the program. These theatres 


purchased, at cost, a kit containing | 


promotional materials for “Oscar.” 
These included a one-minute film mes- 
sage in which last year’s winner of 
the “Best Actor” award, David Niven, 
told about receiving his “Oscar” and 
invited the audience to view the 1960 
program with him to see who the win- 
ners would be. The kit also contained 
posters which the theatres displayed 
in their lobbies and advertising mats 
which many theatres used in the space 
they normally use to sell their attrac- 
tions. 

Every motion picture theatre, in- 
cluding thousands of drive-ins, re- 
ceived the 8-page Academy Awards 
presentation pressbook which con- 
tained news stories, advertising and 
editorial mat proofs and countless sug- 
gestions of things to do to attract the 
largest possible audience for the pro- 
gram. 

Every theatre man was, in effect, 
telling his patrons to STAY HOME 
from his theatre that one night to watch 
television. The years have proved that 
this is good business for the exhibitor. 
Business for the pictures that receive 
“nominations” increases the morning 
after the contestants are announced 
and continues for the entire six-week 
period between the announcement of 
the “nominations” and the actual pres- 
entation of the Awards to the winners. 
This added business is spread over 
many pictures because the public is 
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interested in all pictures that are hon- 
ored with any nomination. (There are 
many Classifications among which 
“best picture,” “best actor,” “best ac- 
tress” are only a few of the better 
known categories. ) 

“Room At The Top,” one of the five 
nominated “‘best pictures” of 1960, is 
expected to net its British producers 
at least a half million dollars in addi- 
tional film rentals. French star Simone 
Signoret won the “Oscar” as “best 
actress” for her role in this picture. 


Boon to pictures 


Jack Byrne, general sales manager 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, comment- 
ing on the commercial aspect of the 
Awards, said, “Unquestionably an 
Academy Award is a boon to any pic- 
ture. The extent of its benefits varies, 
but our recent experience shows that 
‘Gigi, which won nine ‘Oscars’ in 
1959, accounted for a great deal of 
additional revenue during the weeks 
of release following the Awards. In 
the case of ‘Ben-Hur,’ which has re- 


| cently won 11 ‘Oscars’—a new all- 


time high—immediately following the 
announcement of its sweeping victory 
on Academy Awards night, each thea- 
tre playing the picture was besieged 
by patrons making advance reserva- 
tions.” 

“The Bridge On The River Kwai,” 
which won the “best picture” award 
in 1958, grossed well over $1,000,000 
additional revenue due to the recogni- 
tion given it by the Academy Awards, 
according to Rube Jackter, vice presi- 
dent of Columbia Pictures, which re- 
leased this production. 

The Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences is a professional 
organization with very high standards. 
There are more than 2,100 members 
who are all employed by the motion 
picture industry. The employment of 
Price Waterhouse, certified public ac- 
countants, just to handle the ballots, is 
an indication of the Academy’s ad- 
herence to its ideals. 


Foreign films honored 


Within the last several years, the 
Awards have been extended to honor 
the outstanding foreign film of the 
year. Of all entries submitted, five are 
nominated. Even the nomination is 
highly important to the distributor of 
any one of the five films—for the 
nomination guarantees an immediate 
increase in public interest. 

This international aspect of the 


FRONT STAGE curtain just before it opened for the 32nd Academy Awards 
presentations, held April 4, 1960, at RKO Pantages Theatre in Hollywood, Cal. 


Awards has created a world-wide audi- 
ence. Segments of the ceremonies were 
shown last year in England, France 
and Japan. An English television net- 
work requested an hour kinescope of 
the 1960 program. This world-wide 
interest in the Academy Awards is re- 
flected in the world demand for Amer- 


ican films. Today some 53 per cent of 
the gross income for American films 
is received from countries outside of 
the United States. 

Considering that not one of the 
sponsors is mentioned by name (un- 
less in connection with the presenta- 

Continued on Page 8 


OSCAR AWARD: Eric Johnston, president of the Motion Picture Association 
of America, presents to Sacha Gordine, producer of “Black Orpheus,” the 
Oscar for “Best Foreign Language” film of the year, produced by Dispatfilm. 
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tion of an award ), considering that not 
one word is said about a coming mo- 
tion picture, it is a unique event. Yet 
most companies feel that the public 
relations value of the program is well 
worth the cost. Last year, according 
to TRENDEX, the Academy Award 
program had an audience on TV in 
the United States alone of more than 
80,000,000. ‘ 

The actual program itself is a small 
part of the activity. Newspapers in 
many countries outside the Iron Cur- 
tain not only gave the event news cov- 
erage of the first magnitude but also 
conducted promotions including a 
“Guess the Winner” contest that ran 
in hundreds of newspapers in 1960. 
The nominations, which took place 
six weeks before the program, de- 
manded front page attention and from 
then until the day of the show, the 
magazines, the syndicates, the columns 
and news pages built the event to a 
high pitch. 


Public relations network 


The industry’s public relations net- 
work reaches every city and town that 
publishes a newspaper or has a tele- 
vision or radio station. The major mo- 
tion picture distributors, who have 
branch offices in 32 cities, together 
maintain field promotion staffs of ef- 
fective size. These men are organized 
into committees in 22 of the branch 
cities. Each group has a chairman, co- 
chairman and many members. A con- 
tinual flow of material is prepared in 
Hollywood and New York and is sent 
to these groups for local placement. 
The television and radio network pub- 
licity and promotion staffs both in 
New York and Hollywood, and those 
with each individual station, join in 
the effort. 

The salesmen of the industry were 
brought into the campaign for the first 
time this year and more than 4,000 
theatre owners were enlisted to par- 
ticipate. This is 50 per cent more the- 
atres than participated in the Award 
promotion last year. Additional hun- 
dreds of theatres cooperated in Can- 
ada. 

Both theatre and television news- 
reels covered Academy Awards news 
events several times during the pre- 
liminary campaign. The theatrical 
newsreels also included, at the end 
of each reel, an invitation to theatre 
audiences to watch the telecast. 

The television and radio industry as 
a whole and not just the network carry- 
ing the annual program, came aboard 
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the Academy Awards bandwagon. 
Columbia Broadcasting publicized an 
“Academy Award Week” this year. 
WCBS-TV featured films starring 
eight of the ten actors and actresses 
nominated for the “Oscars” in the 
seven days prior to the Academy 
Awards presentation day. WCBS also 
selected two early Academy Award 
winning pictures from its feature pic- 
ture library and scheduled those as a 
part of the CBS “Academy Award 
Week.” 

Television and radio stations 
throughout the land capitalize on 
Academy Award winning music of 
past years and Academy Award nom- 
inated music for the current year in 
programming during the weeks prior 
to the Awards. The industry’s commit- 
tee-in-charge provided lists of all Acad- 
emy Award music to all radio and 
television stations, all record com- 
panies and all theatre men. These 
lists included the “best songs” featured 
in motion pictures, the “best scores” 
for musical pictures and “best scores” 
for dramatic or comedy pictures. 

The annual program is presented on 
a Monday night for a special reason. 
Monday is the lightest night for motion 
picture theatre attendance and the the- 
atres are hurt less at the box-office that 
night than on any other. On the other 
side of the coin, the program actually 
costs the producers more money on 
Monday because they must rent the 
Hollywood Theatre (RKO Pantages ) 
for Saturday and Sunday for prepara- 
tion and rehearsals. The two preceding 
days are the most productive and 
therefore the rent is much higher. No 
one regrets the additional cost, be- 
cause the backing and full support of 
theatres is important to the program. 

The presidents of the major motion 
picture producing and distributing 
companies and the Eastman Kodak 
Company which is also a member of 
the Motion Picture Association re- 
ceive their reports on the success of 
the Academy Awards activity in nu- 
merous ways. Naturally, the most di- 
rect, is the box office reports of pic- 
tures which reach their desks every 
morning. The presidents may also 
learn of the campaign when the com- 
mittee-in-charge presents a slide film 
program giving the highlights of the 
many facets of the all-industry effort. 

The fact that the companies have 
voted each year to pay the cost of the 
program is their vote of approval. The 
fact that the press of the nation and 
other mass media give more space and 


Harry K. MCWILLIAMS has spent 
more than 30 years in public re- 
lations, publicity and advertising 
for various amusement enterprises. 
Most of his time has been spent in 
the mass media of motion pictures, 
television and radio yet he has also 
applied his talents to the Seven 
Lively Arts including the legiti- 
mate theatre, opera and concert. 
His endeavors often spread over to 
management and to TV and radio 
production. In 1955, during his 
third term as president of the As- 
sociated Motion Picture Adver- 
tisers, he inaugurated the AMPA 
School to broaden the knowledge 
of many in his field in motion 
picture advertising, publicity and 
promotion techniques. He recently 
completed his second year as Co- 
ordinator of Publicity and Promo- 
tion for the Academy Awards for 
the Advertising and Publicity Di- 
rectors’ Committee of the Motion 
Picture Association of America 
and is currently in Europe on a 
public relations assignment. 


attention to the Academy Awards each 
year and the fact that the audience re- 
search organizations show larger audi- 
ences for “Oscar” than for any other 
program, prove the public’s interest. 
Because 4,000 theatres paid for and 
used the materials in the promotion 
kits in 1960, it seems obvious that the- 
atre owners and managers approve of 
the program. 

To sum up the industry’s viewpoint, 
Eric Johnston, president of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, has 
said: 

“The Awards Program, supported 
by the entire industry, is our most im- 
portant single public relations activity 
of the year. It is a showcase to the na- 
tion and the public looks in every year 
in ever larger numbers.” 
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An important new 


medium in 


world journalism 


New Hork 
INTERNATIONAL EDITION 


today’s New York Times in Europe today 


The New York Times opens a significant new 
chapter in international journalism next month. 
It starts publishing its International Edition in 
Paris at the same early morning hour its regular 
edition is being published in New York. 


Simultaneous publication is made possible by elec- 
tronic typesetting. This will be its first continuous 
operation across 3,000 miles of ocean. Swift air 
delivery will put the paper into readers’ hands all 
over Europe at the same time as in the U.S. 


The new International edition—edited in New York 
from the world news report of The New York 
Times—will give readers in Europe basically what 
readers find in The New York Times in New York: 


Comprehensive reports from Times correspon- 
dents on the move all over the world; in Washing- 
ton, New York and elsewhere over the U. S.; 


Interpretation of U. S. and world affairs by such 
outstanding Times analysts as James Reston, 
Arthur Krock, C. L. Sulzberger, Hanson W. 
Baldwin; 


Complete daily New York and American stock ex- 
change tables; bond, commodity, money, over-the- 
counter, mutual fund and other financial reports. 


It will give readers in Europe as no other publi- 
cation does a daily picture of the world and U. S. 
and world affairs as Americans see and interpret 
them. 


For information about subscriptions, or about 
advertising, please write us. 
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Stimulating and Intellectually 
Rewarding—Second Public 
Relations Institute 


By Dr. David L. Lewis 


Sixty-four members of the Public Re- 
lations Society of America attended the 
second annual Public Relations Insti- 
tute at the University of Wisconsin in 
July. After a week of listening to and 
debating with 16 outstanding thinkers 
in the fields of economics, political 
science, sociology, history, foreign 
policy, labor relations and business 
administration, they agreed that the 
experience was one of the most stimu- 
lating and intellectually rewarding of 
their lives. 

The Institute, the theme of which 
was “The Challenge of Change: Prob- 
lems -and Promises of the Decades 
Ahead,” differed from the usual con- 
ference in several respects: First, the 
caliber of faculty members (five of 
whom have published books this year) 
was exceptionally and uniformly high. 


Davin L. Lewis, who attended 
the Second Public Relations Insti- 
tute at the University of Wisconsin 
in July, is a Contributing Editor of 
the PuBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL. 
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Secondly, the conference offered a 
rather unusual opportunity for partici- 
pants to probe speakers’ minds in 
depth. The typical speaker delivered 
an hour-long address, answered ques- 
tions for half an hour, participated with 
speakers of the day in a 1%2-hour 
panel discussion, and joined registrants 
for a two-hour discussion in the eve- 
ning. Most of the lectures thus were 
available to participants for 442 to 5 
hours. 

This extended exposure severely 
tested speakers’ “staying powers.” 
After concluding a lively discussion 
shortly before midnight, one lecturer 
remarked, “I don’t know, considering 
the caliber of the audience and the 
amount of time I was in front of it, that 
I’ve ever had a greater intellectual 
challenge than I’ve had today.” 

On the other hand, it is probable 
that few conferences ask as much of 
their registrants as did the Madison 
gathering. Reading was assigned sev- 
eral weeks in advance so that partici- 
pants would be prepared to discuss the 
conference theme as soon as they ar- 
rived in Madison. Registrants spent 
7% hours in class-type meetings each 


day, read from 7 to 9 P.M. in prepara- 
tion for the next day’s sessions and at- 
tended a discussion meeting between 9 
and 11 P.M. Slow readers resumed 
their homework at 11 P.M. 

All this left little time for doing one’s 
laundry and assimilating what had 
been learned during the day, but so 
stimulating were the lectures and dis- 
cussions that few delegates would have 
suggested a slackening of the pace. 
(Even fewer, it is safe to conclude, 
would have welcomed a second week 
of this kind of academic pressure. ) 


Similar format 


The format of the 1960 Institute 
was similar to its predecessor except 
that group-wide evening discussion 
sessions were substituted for the 
small-group study seminars held last 
year. In the opinion of the half-dozen 
sophomores in attendance and the In- 
stitute staff, however, the 1960 edition 
differed in two ways from the 1959 
meeting: discussions were more spit- 
ited and enlightened, and there was 
less antagonism between lecturers and 
registrants. 
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The first day’s discussion centered 
around a re-examination of the corpo- 
ration. Dean Harlan Cleveland of Syr- 
acuse University’s Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs ad- 
vanced the view that distinctions be- 
tween private and public power are 
becoming increasingly blurred as a re- 
sult of the growing interdependence of 
private corporations and government 
agencies. He also suggested that the 
country should not attempt to develop 
an authoritarian blueprint for future 
economic development; and that he 
preferred an economic system which 
rests on a popular base and in which 
no one group can make too large a 
decision concerning our destiny. 

Prof. David McCord Wright, Mc- 
Gill University economist, examined 
various patterns of industrial life. He 
concluded that the model which most 
nearly satisfies liberal values and best 
facilitates creative science is one which 
permits big and little businesses to co- 
exist in a fluid society in which big 
firms can go broke and little companies 
can become big. Professor Wright also 
argued that the intellectual and the 
businessman must learn to live side by 
side, as the former cannot invoke cen- 
tralized economic power to discipline 
the latter without killing off the group 
which sustains him, and vice versa. 
“Society needs the intellectual to 
think,” he concluded, “and the busi- 
nessman to act.” 


Freedom and justice 


Dean Courtney C. Brown of Co- 
lumbia University’s Graduate School 
of Business discussed the values, phi- 
losophy and social responsibilities of 
the corporation in the 1960’s. He ob- 
served that corporations, through: a 
process of trial and error, have con- 
tributed and will continue to contrib- 
ute to freedom and justice in Amer- 
ica, as well as to greater abundance. 
He suggested that the modern business 
manager, concerned with the long- 
range interests of his enterprise, has 
developed attitudes and policies that 
are increasingly consistent with the in- 
terests of the public at large. 

The second day’s discussion con- 
cerned the corporation and organized 
labor. Prof. Daniel Bell, Columbia 
University sociologist, expressed the 
view that organized labor is facing a 
Crisis; that unions’ growth was virtually 
nil during the 1950’s and that they 
have no prospects for growth unless 
they can devise means of organizing 
white-collar workers. He noted that 


many unions have diversified their 
membership across craft and industry 
lines and predicted that general unions 
will achieve considerably greater 
prominence during the 1960's. 

Prof. Nathan Feinsinger of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Law School spoke 
on collective bargaining, strikes and 
the public interest. He suggested that 
the spirit of union and industry leaders 
in seeking to resolve their mutual prob- 
lems and to protect the public interest 
is more important than any conceiv- 
able formula, legislative or otherwise. 
He also expressed the view that an in- 
creased reliance on voluntary and pri- 
vate mediation would strengthen the 
collective bargaining process more 
than any proposed legislation. If legis- 
lation were deemed necessary, how- 
ever, he advocated a statute which 
would preserve the right to strike but 
which would require labor and man- 
agement, in any situation where a shut- 
down would seriously affect the public 
interest, to include in their basic agree- 
ment a “labor peace procedure” which 
could consist of private mediation, 
fact-finding with or without recom- 
mendations, final and binding arbitra- 
tion, or variations thereof. 

James M. Mitchell, Director of The 
Brookings Institution’s Conference 
Program on Public Affairs, told the 
group that in our society government 
and business are mutually dependent 
on each other. If they work together 
toward our national goals, he said, 
America will continue to provide world 
leadership. If either fails, he added, so 
will the nation. Mr. Mitchell also 
warned that democratic governments 
are being seriously challenged by Rus- 
sian research in the human sciences 
and their prompt application of re- 
search results; he suggested that much 


RECEPTION held Sunday evening at 
the Edgewater Hotel for registrants. 


more business and government social 
science research is required in Amer- 
ica and so is its proper use in the de- 
termination of public policy. 


America’s values 


The topic of discussion during the 
Institute’s third day was America’s val- 
ues during the 1960’s. August Heck- 
scher, Director of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, received a standing ovation 
from the registrants after delivering an 
eloquent address on the quality and 
variety of American life. Mr. Heck- 
scher suggested that our great material 
abundance and prosperity have not 
brought with it a comparable increase 
in the standards of popular culture, 
and that many Americans feel a nat- 
ural disappointment that this discrep- 
ancy should exist. Pointing out that we 
cannot and perhaps would not change 
or diminish the private satisfactions of 
Americans, he suggested that we bal- 
ance them with a greater stress on 
common enjoyments—to match lux- 
ury in the private sphere by beauty 
and fitness in the public surroundings. 

Prof. Seymour M. Lipset, Univer- 
sity of California sociologist, suggested 
that the problems of corruption and 
conformity seem to be weakening, if 
not destroying, the traditional high 
moral standards and rugged individ- 
ualism of the “typical American.” He 
also linked corruption and conformity 
to two basic values in American cul- 
ture, quality and achievement; con- 
cluding that corruption and conform- 
ity can be looked on as unanticipated 
consequences of a _ society which 
stresses the idea that everyone is equal 
and that everyone must get in the race 
and win. 


Political issues 


Political issues confronting America 
during the 1960’s were discussed on 
the fourth day. Vera Micheles Dean, 
Editor of Foreign Policy Bulletin and 
Director of the Non-Western Civiliza- 
tion Program at the University of 
Rochester, said that foreign policy de- 
bates preceding this Fall’s general elec- 
tion will focus on two major issues: 
our policy toward Russia, and our at- 
titude toward Communist China, and 
five lesser issues: our relations with 
NATO; over-all policies in Asia; our 
political and economic role in Africa; 
the character and adequacy of our de- 
fenses, and our economic—specifically 
trade—policies toward the rest of the 
world. 

Continued on Page 12 
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TABLE TALK: left to right, seated, James Mitchell of The Brookings Institu- 
tion; Dan Bell of Columbia University; Nathan Feinsinger of the University of 
Wisconsin Law School; standing, left to right, George Hammond of Carl Byoir 
& Co.; A. P. Phillips Jr. of A. P. Phillips Company, and Ted Littlejohn of 


Standard Oil Company (N. J.). 


Dr. Dean added that we are living 
in a world of revolution and that our 
non-acceptance of the consequences 
of this revolution is at the base of our 
difficulty in solving the problems as- 
sociated with it. She said that the West 
taught peoples of lesser developed 
countries to want more and to revolt 
and fight for what they want, and 
warned that we should not give Russia 
and Communists “credit” for revolu- 
tionary changes for which they have 
had no responsibility. 

James Reston, chief of the New 
York Times’ Washington Bureau, ex- 
pressed the view that the central ques- 
tion of the 1960 election campaign will 
be which of the nominees and parties 
is more likely to deal effectively with 
world change. In a world where the 
pace of history has swiftened, he said, 
we must bypass time-honored ways of 
doing things. Policies of the executive 
and : legislative branches must be de- 
vised and implemented more swiftly, 
he added, and such institutions as 
quadrennial year-long election cam- 
paigns must be shortened to avoid the 
danger of diverting our attention from 
other affairs. 


Crisis of cities 


Professor Robert C. Wood of MIT’s 
Department of Economics and Social 
Science discussed the crisis of our 
cities during the afternoon of the Insti- 
tute’s fourth day. Professor Wood said 
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that the urban pattern of settlement is 
fast breaking up; that having briefly 
created an urban tradition Americans 
are now turning their backs upon it; 
that cities which once held promise of 
civilization are being reduced to a 
series of suburban villages. He ex- 
pressed regret over this trend of events 
but foresees a pattern of continued dif- 
fusion. 

America’s communications system 
was re-examined during the fifth day of 
the conference. Dean Emeritus Frank 
Luther Mott of the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism stated that 
the mass audience is the “most terrify- 
ing monster” of mid-20th century civ- 
ilization. Although our modern com- 
munication media find this monster 
very difficult to understand and to 
serve, Dean Mott said, they are—by 
virtue of being the freest, the most 
comprehensive and the most honest— 
doing a better job than media in any 
other country in the world. 

Prof. Percy H. Tannebaum, Direc- 
tor of the University of Wisconsin’s 
Center for Mass Communications Re- 
search, focused attention on recent 
studies and theories related to research 
dealing with communicators, mes- 
sages, audiences and communications 
effects. In discussing future communi- 
cations research activities, he sug- 
gested that priority be given the devel- 
opment of more appropriate measure- 
ment devices and that more emphasis 


be placed on basic, as opposed to ap- 
plied, research. He also suggested | 
means by which the communications 
industry could facilitate such research: 
by investing more funds; by fostering 
a great interchange of data and ideas 
between communications practition- 
ers and academicians; by making avail- 
able the data of practitioners’ research, 
and by providing access to corporation 
personnel and agencies for testing pur- 
poses. 

Alex Bavelas, Stanford psychologist, 
discussed the findings of several com- 
munications experiments he has con- 
ducted in the laboratory. His speech 
was rewarded with standing applause. 
The experiments, which many regis- 
trants readily associated with their own 
work experience, showed that no one 
can do his job well if the communica- 
tions procedures within his organiza- 
tion are faulty; that communications 
systems have a certain capacity and if 
‘this capacity is exceeded the system 
will suffer; that complete freedom of 
communication within an organiza- 
tion, although fine for morale, is dis- 
astrous in terms of speed and effi- 
ciency; and that a restricted, central- 
ized communications procedure, while 
efficient and speedy, dampens every- 
one’s morale except that of the person 
in charge. 


Lessons of history 


Prof. Henry Steele Commager, Am- 
herst historian, discussed the lessons 
of history, during the sixth day of the 
conference. In describing the great 
changes that are sweeping the world, 
Professor Commager said that the 
U.S. cannot isolate its prosperity, but 
must provide large-scale aid to less 
developed nations if it wishes these 
countries to avoid violence. He also 
suggested that America’s future inter- 
national role may be in scientific and 
cultural areas—as an agent of civiliza- 
tion—rather than in the military, po- 
litical, or economic realms. 

To Prof. Ray Mack, Institute mod- 
erator and Chairman of Northwest- 
ern’s Sociology Department, fell the 
task—at the close of each day’s fosmal 
meetings and at the conclusion of the 
Institute—of drawing the various pres- 
entations into a relevant and meaning- 
ful pattern. In his valedictory address, 
which drew a standing ovation, Pro- 
fessor Mack suggested that what the 
group had been discussing all week 
was the “survival of social systems.” 
Systems endure or fail, he said, de- 

Continued on Page 14 
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Everyone reads 


HIGH STANDARD } 


‘Warren's 


between the lines 


An architect has a professional eye for detail. When 
he reads a company’s printed material, he sees more than just the bare words 
and pictures. In effect, he reads between the lines — unconsciously appraises the 
good taste of the company that sent him the booklet. He is influenced by evi- 
dences of the sincerity of the message, the character of the design, the quality 
of the print and the paper. Companies that show respect for readers through 
this kind of attention to detail will win respect in return. Respectful printing be- 
gins with a good printer. See him early. There’s more than a good chance that 
he’ll specify a Warren paper, because he’ll get better ‘results — and so will 
you. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


printing papers make a good impression 
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For motion pictures and slide films, call 
on the producer who best understands 
business needs. Write for our booklet, 
“How Much Should a Film Cost?” 
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405 Lexington Ave. (YU 6-3265) 
savron, 2. 
The Talbott Tower (BA 3-9321) 
: DETROIT, 2. 
1 5 East Bethune Ave. (TR 3-0283) 


SOUND BUSINESS FILMS SINCE 1937 


KNOW THE SCORE! 


use BACON’S 


‘SELECTIVE SUBJECT RESEARCH 
for every currently published 
item on any subject 


This service can help you, your other 
departments, or your clients get vital 
research information on any subject 
desired. Thus it is based on your 
specific needs. You get everything on 
the subject you select, from our com- 
plete reading coverage of over 3500 
current business, farm and consumer 
magazines. 


You will want to make sure you get 
this new 36-page brochure. It describes 
this accurate, valuable information 
research service. Send today. 


SEND FOR 
FREE BROCHURE 


ea Please send my FREE copy of the “Subject 
Research Brochure.” | 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
city STATE 
BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill., WA 2-8419 
Business Papers, Farm, and Consumer Magazines 
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GROUP DI. 


SCUSSION: left to right, Seymour Martin Lipset of the University 


of California; August Heckscher of The Twentieth Century Fund; Kenneth 
Haagensen of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., and Kenneth Youel, Presi- 
dent of the Public Relations Society of America. 


pending on their ability to replace 
personnel; the way in which they en- 
culturate personnel; their skill in pro- 
ducing and distributing goods and 
services; their ability to maintain in- 
ternal and external order, and the 
maintenance of a sense of purpose. 
The corporation which exists only to 
make a profit, he said, ignores enor- 
mous fundamental questions; what is 
really important is how well the corpo- 
ration meets the aforenamed condi- 
tions of survival. 

Professor Mack also advocated an 
intellectual conservative movement in 
the United States—made up, not of 
people who merely say “I don’t like 
it,” but of persons who will practice 
thoughtful conservatism. “If helping 
to build a school or a hospital is good 
for a company,” he said by way of ex- 
ample, “then do it; or more impor- 
tantly, if assuming a responsibility will 
keep the government from doing some- 
thing the corporation can do better, 
then why let the goverment do it?” 


Return on investment 


The question might be asked—and 
no doubt has been asked by many a 
registrant’s boss—‘“What did you get 
out of the week in Madison?” Answers 
will vary of course; but it’s a safe as- 
sumption that most participants would 
suggest that they had considerably in- 
creased their knowledge and under- 


standing of the political, social and 
economic climate in which they and 
their employers will be operating dur- 
ing the next decade. Many would add 
that the rich intellectual fare will pro- 
vide them with fuel for thought and 
stimulate them to deal with the re- 
maining underdeveloped areas in their 
minds during the months to come. 

Participants also would agree that 
the exposure to varied points of view 
—whether they agreed with them or 
not—was a most worthwhile experi- 
ence. Some registrants said they had 
changed few, if any of their basic atti- 
tudes as a result of the Institute. Others 
said that what they had heard and 
learned had shifted their thinking on 
certain issues; while perhaps a ma- 
jority indicated they would have a 
more open mind on various issues than 
they had previously. 

Participants would agree that the In- 
stitute Committee had planned and 
managed as fine a conference as public 
relations people could hope to attend. 

In this connection special gratitude 
should be expressed to the University 
of Wisconsin School of Journalism 
which also contributed greatly to the 
success of the conference. 

Finally, registrants would concur 
that the Public Relations Society of 
America is performing one of its most 
valuable functions by making avail- 
able the high-level forum for discus- 
sion and thought that is the Institute. 
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By A. Donald Brice 


Of all public relations activities, few 
ate so elementary as the writing and 
answering of letters. In this communi- 
cative country we dictate seven billion 
letters a year. Perhaps relatively few 
are good, effective letters (a depress- 
ing educational commentary ) — but 
that’s another subject. 

Every letter is important in some 
way, to the writer. That’s one reason 
why in a booklet, “Writing Out Loud, 
A Hintful Handbook for Dictators,” 1 
included this item: 

“Most letters deserve answers. 
When in doubt, write.” 

To public relations people, espe- 
cially, that simple statement is about 
as controversial as motherhood. Still, 
it's a curious fact of life that it seems 
to be easier to fail by omission than by 
commission. The man who wouldn't 
dream of writing “Dear Sir, To hell 
with you, Sincerely,” doesn’t hesitate 
to write nothing at all in answer. He’s 
communicating the same thought with- 
out writing. 


VIP writes 


Not long ago I read an interesting 
article by a V.I.P. in the communica- 
tions world of public relations and ad- 
vertising. The subject was related to 
my business but the viewpoint was not 
that of a kissing cousin. (Basically, the 
article was another readable version of 
the unarguable “machines can never 
teplace people” theme.) So, as a sin- 
cere evangelist for my company and 
industry, I wrote to the author. (To 
preserve the addressee’s anonymity, 
I've edited the letter slightly without 
changing substance or tone.) .. . 


Come now, Name. 


You shouldn’t have to set up fig- 
ments so easily annihilated by a 


WRITE? 


RIGHT! 


Billions of letters are dictated a 


year. How many are really good? 


Name word (especially at Blank 
Magazine rates! ). 

If you had a healthy major prem- 
ise, your delightfully written piece 
in the Blank Magazine wouldn’t be 
so vulnerable. 

Dictating machines no more re- 
place secretaries than soup replaces 
entree . . . or sex replaces baseball. 

So why this bit about an “office 
full of gams versus an office full of 
cams”? Just couldn’t resist the 
phonetic phrasing, eh? 

Cams, Name, complement gams 
in the best offices. Machines make it 
easier for girls to become better sec- 
retaries. And better secretaries mean 
better business. Nobody, but no- 
body, plugs more for “the retention 
of the... lovely creature at the type- 
writer” than my company does. 

Your feature piece makes its 
points nicely, lightly, tightly, of 
course. But you merely give more 
circulation to an old, gray, basic 
misconception: the idea that a man 
with a dictating machine is a man 
without a secretary. 

Actually, a secretary in the dic- 
tating machine system still serves all 
those wonderful purposes you so 
convincingly catalogue. The only 
thing she doesn’t do is waste time 
taking dictation twice—once in pot- 
hooks, then (after translation) on a 
typewriter. The lowly robot does 

' the robot chore, takes dictation for 
her (faster, more accurately and 
permanently than shorthand notes). 
She still has the same chance to 
“help” her boss with his dictation. 
In fact, she has more time to do 
everything you mention. 

As I sit here on the eve of a holi- 
day, working—not hard, but work- 
ing—my lovely little secretary is 
home ill. My dictating machine has 
no human frailties—no colds or 


hangovers or worse. 

Pity, perhaps, but wonderful for 
me. And equally wonderful for my 
flesh-blood-and-makeup secretary. 
My little machine is doing the rou- 
tine part of her job for Miss Usher. 
So there. I'm going home. In the 
morning Miss Usher will type, Pll 
sign, and you'll get these comments 
with my best regards and a promise 
that there'll be more secretaries 
helped by dictating machines in 
1960 than ever before. 

Sincerely, 
(signature ) 


In my naivete, I thought this letter 
deserved an answer. In fact, I rather 
looked forward to a personal, witty 
and thoroughly readable answer, based 
on what I knew of Name’s reputation. 
Fifteen days later I received this note: 


Dear Mr. Brice: 

Name’s article was not about dictat- 
ing machines generally. It was about a 
new machine which actually types the 
letter—in finished form. From various 
references in your letter, we guess you 
misunderstood this. 

Sincerely, 
(signature ) 
Secretary to Name 


I picked up my mike and answered: 


Dear Miss Secretary to Name: 

You're quite right. Name’s article 
was not about dictating machines 
generally. There is no such thing. 
Nor was it specifically about our 
own dictating machines, of which 
there are hundreds of thousands in 
use. 

You guess quite wrong when you 
guess that I misunderstood what the 
article was about. Just as any pro- 
fesssional feature writer would, 
Name took a topical news item (a 

Continued on Page 16 
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machine which theoretically types a 
letter directly in finished form) and 
used it as a springboard to write a 
humorous piece about machines 
versus live secretaries. 

Perhaps if Name had a dictating 
machine to help ease your mutual 
paperwork burden, Name might 
have found the time to extend me 
the simple courtesy of a personal 
reply. Or did Name actually see my 
letter? If not, I shall suspend for a 
while the obvious judgment that I 
should have to make, however re- 
luctantly. 

Sincerely, 
(signature ) 


A. Donald Brice 


Perhaps I do Name a disservice in 
recounting this tiny case history of 
one-sided correspondence. Name may 
have been ill or on an extended trip. 
I know that the successful head of a 
successful firm must be terribly busy. 
Still? The question mark remains. 

How important were the two min- 
utes it would have taken to provide 
the courtesy of a simple answer, or at 
least a personal acknowledgment? 
How important when compared with 
the impressison made on one who had 
previously thought of Name only in 
the most favorable terms? The two 
minutes are gone forever. The impres- 
sion—needlessly created—will linger. 

Of course, there’s another facet to 
this case history. I had looked for- 
ward, perhaps selfishly, to a corre- 
spondence-duel of viewpoints—and I 
feel somewhat cheated. On a different 
subject, G. K. Chesterton wrote: 
“Even a bad shot is dignified when he 
accepts a duel.” 

Writing or answering letters—espe- 
cially good ones—is work. Work re- 


A. DONALD Brice, Vice Presi- | 
dent in charge of Advertising and 
Public Relations for Dictaphone 
Corporation, is a born and bred 
New Yorker, a graduate of Notre 
Dame. After a year at Lincoln Col- : 
lege, Oxford, for postgraduate 
work, he began his business career 
as a writer at Time, Inc. Succes- 
sively he joined the New York 
SUN and Young and Rubicam. 
During the war he served as a PT 
boat captain in the Pacific. In 1946 
he became advertising manager for 
Dictaphone Corporation, then di- 
rector of advertising and public 
relations, and in 1958, vice presi- 
dent. A copy of his “Writing Out 
Loud” can be obtained on request 
by readers of the PuBLic RELA- 
TIONS JOURNAL. 


. anyone thinks of any letter he has to 


quires effort. And that’s so easy to 
evade. Easy and unfortunate—for all 
letters mirror the writer. So long as 


write or answer as unimportant, he'll 
either write a poor one or none at all. 

The pursuit of excellence should be 
a general pursuit, should include little 
things as well as big. Ability to tie a 
bowline is a little thing—but try to find 


a great sailor who hasn’t mastered it! 

On the Connecticut Thruway there | 
are virtually identical toll booths at { 
Greenwich and Norwalk. In_ the ‘ 
“exact change” lanes the dropped | 
quarter switches the light from red tc | 
green. When the green lights up at | 
Norwalk, an idea lights up, too. Some 
unidentified human being who believes 
in “little” things has painted or taped 
across the lens: THANK YOU. 

The pursuit of excellence in public 
relations certainly must include little 
things—even what is perhaps the third 
oldest form of communication: letters. 


ON PARTICIPATING IN POLITICS 


. get a kick out of my fel- 
low businessmen, leaders, who all 
at once want to get active in 
politics, There's an awfully small 
number of them and when the 
voting chips are down, they know 
they don't count much. Some of 
their conservative views don't 
seem to get them anywhere. | 
think businessmen and all men 
and women should be interested 
in politics, but | think they should 
be interested on an_ individual 
basis. They should put these inter- 
ests on the same level with every- 
one who has the franchise to 


vote and to participate in party 
politics and remember that the 
contribution they make is based, 
not on what they can get for their 
business or what protection they 
can give to their company 
against taxes, but on the basis 
of contributing to a sound gov- 
ernment that protects and pre- 
serves the atmosphere and op- 
portunities for all citizens. . . .” 
—ARTHUR B. LANGLIE 
President of McCall Corpora- 
tion before the Subscription 
Fulfillment Managers’ 
Association 
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sie | A THEORETICAL EXPERIMENT 


How wouid you 
Educate “Mir. Quest’? 


By Stephen E. Fitzgerald 


The proposition is put to you quite 
clearly. A young college graduate of 
22 shows up on test batteries, it is said, 
as having an aptitude for public rela- 
tions. Would you, as a practitioner, 
with all the student’s expenses paid by 
sponsors, take over his education, in- 
ternship and training for the next eight 
years? By that time he would be 30, 
and presumably full of accumulated 
skills, maturity and experience. Like a 
doctor, he would then be ready to of- 
fer his skills, not as a novice, but as a 
professional. 

Suppose that to all this you agree; 
but then you face the inescapable prob- 
lem: what to do with the young man? 


His writing know-how 


Even if the young man, and we 
might as well call him Quest, does 
have the advertised potential for pub- 
lic relations, this is no guarantee that 
he can write or understand effective 
writing or the needs of the communi- 
cations media. 

In fact, if he can write (which in- 
cludes the necessary thinking) at that 
age, he is a person too unique for our 
experiment. Only a few are so mature 
at an immature age. 

So if writing is one of our major 
tools, then young Quest needs unusual 
training in this field. He is not likely 
to get it in ordinary college theme 
courses or in some of the public rela- 
tions courses. So you shall have to do 
something here. Perhaps you can have 
him take special courses in writing at 
a college. Getting his words down is 
important. Few good writers have es- 
caped this chore, and some have writ- 
ten for years before achieving publi- 
cation. 

If he can work for a publisher or a 
broadcaster or other organizations 
which communicate through the writ- 
ten word, it will be a tremendous plus. 
The problem of developing writing 
skills, with which the young man’s 


Great Thoughts (or someone else’s) 
can be brought to a waiting world, is 
not easy. 

Young Quest might find this kind of 
practice to be hard or unpleasant, but 
it is such effort to which he must sub- 
ject himself if he is to develop commu- 
nications skills that he can use in the 
public service as well as for his own 
economical ends. 


Understanding research 


Just as a physician needs a stetho- 
scope and laboratory help, so does the 
public relations practitioner require 
research findings to back up his pos- 
sibly well-informed hunches. He can- 
not very well communicate with stock- 
holders about financial policy if he has 
no idea what they already think. 

More, Quest is likely to have no 
practical knowledge of research if he 
has gone to the usual academic college 
(which of course he should have 
done ). He is likely to know little more 
if he has done only a few classroom re- 
search projects in a public relations 
school. Clearly Quest must know 
something about research if he is to be 
a professional. 


MR. QUEST ABROAD: He is inter- 
ested in learning how differently the 
British and Romans may react to 
stimuli which would naturally cause 
quite different reactions in America. 


It is possible that the best bet (all 
expenses paid, remember) is to farm 
out young Quest to a research firm, 
much as the Yankees may farm out a 
promising player to a farm club. In a 
research firm, Quest would have a 
chance to serve as a field interviewer. 
He could work in an office with re- 
ports, statistics and analyses. It is a 
safe bet that such experiences would 
give Quest some background and in- 
sight that few practitioners of public 
relations have. 


The graphic arts 


This writer wishes to register a vote 
of no confidence against those courses 
which teach a student primarily toread 
a light meter, to set up a sound pro- 
jector or to paste captions on photo- 
graphs. The public relations man may 
know something about these so-called 
arcane skills, just as Duncan Phyfe 
must have known how to use a brace 
and bit. But Mr. Phyfe did not become 
a great designer because he could hold 
a hammer. 

You, the omnipotent practitioner, 
might want to make an exception in 
the case of the graphic arts, however. 
And for this there is a reason which 
should interest young Quest. The rea- 
son is that printing and other graphic 
arts are media through which our 
thoughts generally reach the intended 
audience. (It is taken for granted, of 
course, that he has learned a good deal 
about publishing and broadcasting). 

What Quest is supposed to learn is 
the problem of the subtle integration 
of type and art with a message, the 
problems of seeing to it that the mes- 
sage—which is the core of a manage- 
ment booklet—the typography and il- 
lustrations unite in some mysterious 
mood to form an integrated whole. 


The political world 


It would be glib to say that in pub- 
lic relations all roads lead to Washing- 
Continued on Page 18 
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MR. QUEST IN WASHINGTON: 
He will find that his experience with 
government has a certain prestige 
value with either clients or employers. 


ton. But it is true that Washington to- 
day is the heart of the political and to 
a large extent the economic world. The 
man who does not know his way 
around the national capital is an un- 
informed man indeed. 

And so, you decide to send Quest to 
Washington. But, what shall he do 
there? Ideally, since time is available, 
he could profitably spend several 
months as an information man for a 
Government bureau, and perhaps an 
equal amount of time working for a 
manufacturer’s trade association. If 
this seems excessive, reflect that those 
areas are ones with which Quest may 
be concerned later on. 

During part of this assignment, 
Quest himself may figure that he is 
wasting his time. You will know that 
he is not. For in later years, if Quest 
has the stamina, he will find (a) that 
his experience with Government has a 
certain prestige value with employers 
or clients, and (b) that now he knows 
something about a milieu—it is wrong 
to think of Washington as a city in 
which political, economic and social 
policies of world importance are 
framed. He will know how his em- 
ployer or client ought to prepare a 
presentation to a Congressional Com- 
mittee; when and how to write a letter 
to a Congressman, and when the letter 
might be better written by someone 
else. Perhaps most of all, he will feel at 
ease in a Washington atmosphere, 
which is itself a boon not shared by 
many. 


Foreign service 


Anyone who ever read Emory 
Reves’ “Anatomy of Peace” knows 
how logical the Russian position seems 
to the Russians — how strong the 
French view is to the French. Under- 
standing these positions is, of course, 
a matter of achieving empathy; but 
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this is especially important to the pub- 
lic relations specialist because at every 
point of his career he will be faced 
with such problems as working with 
management on, say, a document for a 
proxy fight while at the same time un- 
derstanding why the other side feels 
the way it does. For these and related 
reasons, you may decide to send young 
Quest abroad for a year. It is hardly 
likely that he can spend any appre- 
ciable time in a foreign capital. 

But what will Quest do in such a 
city as Rome? Ideally he might work 
there for an American wire service, or 
for an export manufacturing company, 
for a public relations agency or per- 
haps for a government bureau. The 
important thing is to get him there, 
and to keep him there long enough to 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


"|. many are worse off than the 
uneducated, because while the 
uneducated often realize their 
own limitations, the educated are 
in a position to refuse to admit 
their ignorance and conceal their 
limitations from themselves by 
their skill at word juggling. After 
all, education as it is still under- 
stood in many circles is principally 
a matter of learning facility in the 
manipulation of words." 
—S. 1. HAYAKAWA 
“‘Language in Action 


sop up some different but no less so- 
phisticated points of view than ours. 

- You are convinced that Quest needs 
a “grounding” in such disparate fields 
as economics, sociology and psychol- 
ogy, perhaps even philosophy. But 
now you may find that the experiment 
breaks down. As for economics, it is 
unlikely that Quest can pierce the 
barrier of economics without two or 
three time-consuming courses. And he 
will only be the worse off if he merely 
reads books which are not economic 
texts but, polemics. And the young 
may take them too seriously. 

Much the same thing is true of such 
realms as sociology and psychology. 
If Quest is already out of college and 
has not crossed swords with these sci- 
ences, it is scarcely possible that he 
will remedy the oversight by on-the- 
job training or reading a few popular 
essays. Thus you may wish that Quest 
had come earlier to grips with these 
disciplines. You might as well admit 
it: you can’t remake Quest totally. 


Just as the young man is likely to 
come already equipped with a set of 
preconceptions about life, so is he 
likely to suffer, if he is articulate (and 
what young practitioner isn’t?) from | 
the curse of glibness. It is your job, as 
his mentor, to save Quest and abolish 
the ready-made generalities. 

Quest must learn to question his 
own ideas as rigorously as the ideas of 
others, just as a doctor may say he is 
aware that you have a pain in the ab- 
domen but that even after 40 years of 
experience, he is not prepared to ven- 
ture a diagnosis without laboratory 
tests. 


A quest for what? 


He who has followed the thinking 
thus far, if he be captious, may com- 
plain that the kind of program you 
have laid out for young Quest (and of 
course the list is far from complete ) is 
too academic, and that it does not con- 


* tain enough nuts-and-bolts of the craft | 


to equip the student for life in the pub- 
lic relations world. 

To this you may wish to reply that 
the emphasis is intended. It may be 
assumed that Quest is smart enough to 
learn to write press releases on one , 
side of the paper. He does not have to 
take a course for that, let us hope. He 
does need to have an understanding of , 


the principal media of communication. © 


True, when Quest learns about re- 


search, he is not supposed to be learn- © 


ing much about “If respondent does 
not answer Question 5, then skip to No. 
7, but if No. 5 is answered, then. . .” 
What Quest is learning presumably is 
what research is all about, how it has 
advanced technically, how it may be 
applied to public problems. 


MR. QUEST ON THE JOB: He 
could work with a research firm han- 
dling reports, statistics and analyses. 
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STEPHEN E. FITZGERALD, a New 
York public relations man, has 
made previous contributions to the 
pages of the PuBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL. For two years he edited 
the publication and currently is 
serving as one of its regular Con- 
tributing Editors. In this article, he 
asks you, the practitioner, how you 
would take over the education, in- 
ternship and training of a young 
college graduate of 22 for the next 
eight years. Should he study re- 
search, the graphic arts, writing, or 
should he enter the foreign service 
or participate in the political 
world? 


And when Quest studies graphic 
arts, he is only incidentally interested 
in type sizes; he is more interested in 
the inter-relationship between type 
and message and its effectiveness. In 
Rome, say, or London, Quest is not 
there to pick up business or open an 


| office. He is interested in learning how 


differently the Romans and the British 
may react to stimuli which would 
cause quite different reactions in 


America. 


Let's face it: Quest is after an 


, awareness of the culture in which he 


lives. There are a good many reasons 
why he should be. 
For example, this writer knows a 


_ mathematician who can perform won- 


ders with numbers but cannot remem- 


_ ber that Mischa Elman had some har- 


monic connections with the violin; he 
knows a surgeon whose skill is famous, 


| but who has never read about Dr. Al- 


bert Schweitzer; he knows a skilled 
politician who never heard of Prince 
Machiavelli and is unaware that his 
spirit still prowls among us. 

Such men, it may be argued, how- 
ever skilled they may be, are danger- 
ously close to being mechanics— 
valuable, yes, but of limited value. 
The conceptual process is more impor- 
tant than the executive process. The 
idea is greater than the thing. Thinking 
of the right thing to do should precede 
doing it. 

_ One point that should be stressed 
is that our young friend should be 
constantly exposed to the nature of 
and need for high ethical standards. 

And so, your defense of your pre- 
scription for Quest is certainly capable 
of strong defense. In the opinion of 
some, there really is no argument. The 
nuts-and-bolts techniques we are glad 
to have but only if their possessor 
knows how to use them wisely, and in 
the public interest. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


KNOCK 


...with a Dow-Jones news ticker 


in your office! Every minute of 


every working day, your organ- 


ization can enjoy all the advan- 
tages and opportunities of 


knowing the news as it breaks. 


Dow-Jones Instant News Service 
lets you know the important de- 
velopments fully and first—before 
the news is old and tired. 


For example, you can learn the 
latest happenings concerning 
your own industry, your compe- 
tition, customers, suppliers . . . 
up-to-the-minute facts about the 
men and markets that are impor- 
tant to you. . . how government, 
labor, business or the public is 
reacting to events throughout 


DOW-JONES 


MINUTE 


the world. Dow-Jones 
News Service gives you 
the diligent reporting 
of the world’s largest 
business news gathering staff. 


Just think of the headstart this 
gives you . . . either to exploit 
swift-moving public relations op- 
portunities or to protect yourself 
against adverse situations. You 
can always cope better . . . if you 
know more and know it first! 


The cost of Dow-Jones Jnstant 

News Service doesn’t begin to be 

commensurate with its high value. 

Why not call your nearest Dow- 

Jones representative right now 
for complete details? 


owe SERVICE 


44 Broad St. 1325 Lakeside Ave 
New York 4 Cleveland 14 


711 W. Monroe St 
Chicago 6 


1540 Market St. 
San Francisco 19 
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it Pays to Stockpile 
Knowiedge with Your Publics 


Information Campaigns Can Succeed 


By R. H. Blair 


More and more public relations prac- 
titioners are learning that educa- 
tional campaigns are the answer to the 
problem of growing competition for 
the minds of the public. They are using 
mass education to create a stockpile of 
knowledge in the public mind which 
can be called upon when a crisis arises. 

After an individual has been suc- 
cessfully taught, the blazing facts of 
learning may subside to the point 
where only small sparks of informa- 
tion remain in the mind. Yet, such 
latent sparks—bits of stockpiled in- 
formation—are easily rekindled into 
flames of knowledge which may grow 
brighter than their predecessors. In- 
formation can thus be stockpiled or 
saved in the mind of the public—re- 
maining there until needed and again 
called forth by the practitioner. 


About the census 


As an example, the Bureau of Cen- 
sus in conducting the 1960 roll call of 
citizens was able to rely on some of the 
knowledge the public gained in 1930, 


R. H. Bair, a former instructor 
in public relations at the U. S. 
Army Information School, Ft. Slo- 
cum, N. Y. (a school for civilians, 
officers and enlisted U. S. mili- 
tary personnel), recently moved to 
Lavejoy, Georgia, where he has 
established R. H. Blair & Com- 
pany, a public relations firm spe- 
cializing in financial counseling. 

Previously, Mr. Blair served as 
a staff member of the Macon (Ga.) 
TELEGRAPH, as a newsman with 
the News and Special Events De- 
partment of the National Broad- 
casting Co., and on the public 
relations staff of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co. He was educated 
in public relations and communi- 
cations at Kent State University 
and Columbia University. 
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1940, and 1950. Of course, it was 
necessary again to repeat such points 
as the need for cooperation, reasons 
for counting the nation’s population, 
and applications for the statistics. 
However, if this had been the first 
census, the government’s practitioners 
would have had difficulty in presenting 
all of the standard facts, plus teaching 


the new points which were effective * 


for only this year’s count. 

People obtain much of their educa- 
tion in schools, but their environments 
continue the educational process. They 
learn by reading, listening and doing. 
As people gain more knowledge, their 
capacity to reason increases and they 
are better able to make decisions. We 
thus contribute to our environments— 
which have helped to educate us—by 
applying our educations. 

A campaign to educate the public 
first of all should be beneficial to so- 
ciety. Any public relations activity 
should also benefit society. At the same 
time a corporation or any other organ- 
ization that is serving the public is able 
to conduct an educational campaign 
that is both beneficial to itself and to 
society. 


Learning should be craved 


The benefits to a client or sponsor 
from an educational campaign are 
numerous—they vary, of course, with 
the type of organization. The basic 
benefit is that information needs to be 
learned. Much information that is 
learned is retained and remembered. 
Something that is once learned is 
stockpiled with other knowledge and is 
probably never completely forgotten. 

Learning should, of course, be 
craved. Yet, not so many public rela- 
tions people attempt to create learning 
or the craving for it. Instead, they are 
content with merely disseminating 
figures, facts, and words. The public 
receives the information, but doesn’t 
necessarily learn it. Waste is the result. 


For instance, during the formation 
of the United Nations, an elaborate 
campaign was inaugurated to cite facts 
about the UN to the people of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The communications 
media in the city participated vigor- 
ously by putting out a constant stream 
of information. At the end of six 
weeks, tests showed that the number 
of citizens who knew about the UN 
was substantially the same as before 
the campaign. Just the presentation | 
of information was not enough. 

The application of motivation cre- | 
ates the difference between informa- 
tion received and information learned. | 
This gives the individual a reason or | 
cause for him to read and remember | 
the facts. The individual must feel that 
the information is important for him 
to know. Then he will file the informa- 
tion clearly within his cranium. i 

Everyone has some selfish desires. | 
These desires are overt or covert 
causes for learning. The reasons may 
be conscious or unconscious, but they 
must be present and active. We must 
find these motives and cause them to 
become active. We must convince | 
members of the public that knowing | 
the information is important to them. 

But today, more than ever, people 
are becoming aware of their motives, 
and they realize that advertisers, poli- 
ticians, and public relations practition- 
ers are using knowledge of motivation 
to mold the public’s mind. There is 
resentment growing against the uses 
of motivation. Even in teaching, the 
student or member of a public will re- 
ject the lesson being taught if he be- 
lieves the motives being applied by the 
communicator may be for selfish pur- 
poses. 

We must talk and write in terms of 
people’s wants, their needs, their 
hopes, their ambitions, and their fears. 
But this is not an easy task, for al- 
though every human act is caused by 

Continued on Page 22 
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some motive, different people have 
different reasons for doing the same 
thing. 


Effective campaigns 


However, individuals within homo- 
geneous groups tend to have like or 
similar motives. Therefore, a public 
relations practitioner wishing to con- 
duct an effective educational cam- 
paign will divide the general public 
into small groups. The best motivation 
for each individual group should then 
be sought and applied. The smaller the 
target group, the easier it is to hit the 
target. 

Fund raisers provide an excellent 
example of this small group principle. 
Although the individual solicitor may 
not realize the fact, he varies his plea 
for money in almost every home. A 
motive appeal which is effective on one 
street is replaced with another appeal 
on a different street because of the 
disparity in incomes and other factors 
regarding families. For instance, an 
elderly couple may not have the same 
reasons for giving to the Heart Fund 
as a young couple. 

The United States Army trains men 
as teachers in one of the most complex 


Service 
distributes busi 
sponsored films 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
3 Rast 54 Street, New York 22,N. Y. 


offices in 30 major U.S. cities 


cases of mass education. One man out 
of every few hundred teaches concepts 
and policies to his group. This con- 
tinuous internal program is successful 
because the motivation is altered by 
each instructor to obtain optimum 
learning for his small group. 

Men throughout the Army learn the 
reasons for keeping a strong fighting 
force during peacetime, reasons for 
war, and reasons for proper conduct 
in war. This knowledge is stockpiled 
for use in case of war. But each man 
has learned these concepts for a dif- 
ferent set of reasons. A soldier sta- 
tioned in Germany has a slightly differ- 
ent motivational structure than a sol- 
dier garrisoned in New York City. 


Educational program 


An educational program stands an 
excellent chance of succeeding if the 
public has an opportunity to practice 
what is being taught. Concepts and 
policies are fine for the big corpora- 
tion’s board of directors, but the man 
on the street has little chance to a>nly 
such facts that he may learn. However, 
when an individual sees a need to learn 
something being taught and is shown 
how he can apply it, teaching by a 
practitioner can be very effective. 

For example, most banks attempt 
in some manner to teach the children 
of the community the value of saving 
and thrift and how a bank is operated. 
Some banks are teaching these ideas 
by placing a “branch office” in the 
school where the children may de- 
posit and withdraw their coins. The 
children then have a chance to apply 
what they have learned about saving 
and thrift. 

The banks further support their 
educational campaigns by lending or 
giving films, posters and play money 
to the school teachers, plus opening 
the main office of the bank for tours 
by the children. Such educational cam- 
paigns by the banks are stockpiling a 
combination of knowledge and good- 
will which will pay off when the young- 
ster graduates, buys an automobile, 
marries and purchases a house. 

The practitioner should remember 
that the more completely people ini- 
tially learn an idea or a fact, the longer 
the information will remain stockpiled. 
Teaching, whether in a classroom or 
conducted through mass communica- 
tions, should progress forward from 
one point to the next. Advancement 
should only be attempted after the 
preceding point has been sufficiently 
learned. Repeating the main message 


“A public relations practi- 
tioner wishing to conduct an 
effective educational cam- 
paign will divide the general 
public into small groups. The 
best motivation for each in- 
dividual group should then 
be sought and applied. The 
smaller the target group, the 
easier it is to hit the target.” 


at a later date will cause the point to 
be refreshed and thus retained for 
even a longer period. The lapse of 
time between repetitions can gradually 
be increased. 


Political lobbying 


As an example, political lobbying 
may defeat an issue, say a tax issue, 
which would hinder a corporation. If 
the public has not been taught the ar- 
guments against the burdensome tax, 
the issue may be repeatedly renewed. 
However, if the proposed tax was first 
defeated in the arena of public opin- 
ion by an educational campaign, a 
simple repetition of the basic argu- 
ments would easily summon forth the 


stockpile knowledge and squelch any} 


reborn attacks by the opposition. 

Many of the methods and tech- 
niques which are fundamental in mass 
communications are also basic tools 
in a public relations program to edu- 
cate the public. However, understand- 
ing of motivation is the chief differ- 
ence between plain dissemination of 
information and learning of the in- 
formation. 

A practitioner who divides the gen- 


eral public into smaller publics, and | J 


then attempts to teach each small 
group by showing how to apply what 
is learned, will soon discover the ad- 
vantages of such teaching. The practi- 
tioner will also find that once the pub- 
lic has thoroughly learned an idea, the 


idea is always present in the subcon- | @ 


scious minds of the public. 


Many public relations men_ have | ' 


discovered the benefits of an educa- 
tional program, but many others con- 
tinue merely to disseminate informa- 
tion. But with the growing competition 
for the minds of the public, practition- 
ers must turn to educational cam- 
paigns to build a stockpile of knowl- 
edge which can be called upon when- 
ever needed. 
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Books in Review 


THE MEANING OF MODERN BUSINESS, 
by Richard Eells, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1960, $7.50. 472 pp. 


Reviewed by Raymond W. Miller, 
President Public Relations Research 
Associates, 
Washington, D. C. 


Many modern books on_ business 
have titles that reveal little of the meat 
of the document. Rather, they seem to 
have been selected to sell the treatise 
with slight or no thought of the con- 
structive effect they will have on the 
reader. 

The Meaning of Modern Business is 
an oasis in the wilderness. The author 
and Columbia University have joined 
to make as vivid a presentation to the 
businessman looking for the promised 
land as the pillar of fire by night of 
Holy Writ. The future of mankind 
does not rest with power of arms alone, 
but also with the power of capitalistic 
businessmen to so perform that private 
business may not only survive but 
become of increasing value as a road 
block on statism. Large business in 
many cases is paving the road to com- 
munism. If they will follow the rules 
of integrity laid down by Richard Eells, 
they will rather smooth the way toward 
a real land of Canaan. 

This reviewer reads many books but 
it has been a long time since he has 


Only A. P. S. covers ali radio and 
television, every month, and with all 
media — scripts, film and transcrip- 
tions. Write for details. 
A. P. S. ASSOCIATES 
6 East 46th St., New York 17 
MU 7-0944 


EDITORS STATE THEIR 
PREFERENCES ON FORM 

OF LOCALIZED RELEASES... 

Get the facts on this and other timely topics 
in our current newsletter . . . You are invited 
to add your name to our regular mailing list 


without charge or obligation . . . Write today 
to: 


LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
39 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 
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read one so full of worth-while ideas 
and suggestions for the businessman 
of the latter half of the 20th Century. 
The handwriting on the wall is here for 
all to read and understand. It is pro- 
phetic in its sweep of capitalistic busi- 
ness from its ravines of payola to its 
pinnacles of service above self. 

This volume is primarily a book of 
public relations philosophy which is 
summed up on page 303 by a theme 
paragraph: 

“The future concept of public 
relations will perhaps be a world 
apart from the present one of pub- 
licity (in all its sophisticated forms), 
preoccupation with the details of 
media, and polling techniques. The 
‘know-how’ of the communication 
specialist will be augmented by the 
‘know-how’ of the corporate philos- 
opher.” 

External public relations is divided 
from internal and yet the author skill- 
fully shows that they both are a part 
of the bloodstream of business. He 
tears off the covers from the lazy busi- 
nessman in the hammock of status quo 
and shows him that his firm and his 
way of life are in jeopardy unless he 
does more than rock along. 

There are 25 chapters roughly divid- 
ed into two groupings: the Quest and 
Responsibilities. They both are valu- 
able staffs for the businessman climb- 
ing toward the summit of excellence, 
but to the public relations adviser, 
Chapter 14, “Public Relationships and 
Corporate Interests” is as necessary as 
the soles on his shoes. The author’s 
description of the corporate image 
leaves little doubt as to the part he 
feels the corporation may serve as an 
inanimate being brought into exis- 
tence to serve animate beings—man- 
kind. On page 298, the author divides 
the wheat from the chaff of much 
corporate thinking when he says: 

“It is the broad function of public 
relations to keep a watchful eye 
upon this process and to alert the 
entire organization to public reac- 
tion to deviations from standards of 
performances set by general com- 
pany objectives. Some may object 
that this is too comprehensive a 
function to require of the public 
relations specialist. Perhaps it is 
true that because of the way public 


relations work is sometimes organ- 
ized and staffed—and especially in 
view of the relatively subordinate 
role the public relations specialist 
plays in the operations of many 
firms—it is asking too much. But the 
answer is simple. The function is of 
vital importance to the large corpo- 
ration. If one prefers to attach the 
public relations label only to those 
who perform the more modest role 
of advertising the virtues of the | 
company, then another name must 
be found for this broader function.” 

While the title of the volume limits 
it to large corporate business, it should 
prove profitable to the small business- 
man with visions of growth. All big 
business started from babyhood, not 
adulthood. 

The book is well written, indexed 
and documented. It will, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, be considered in the 
decades ahead as a landmark volume 
in the library of every public relations 
man who is trying to lead a rich life ’ 
and not just striving to be a rich man. 


HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
Edited by Howard Stephensen, McGraw- 
Hill, 1960, New York. $12.50, 855 pp. 


This is the first compendium of pub- | 
lic relations data prepared by profes- | 
sional practitioners to appear in ten 
years. In addition to explaining prin- | 
ciples and methods of the craft, it dis- 
cusses many of the important segments 
of their application. Having the virtue 
of recency, it will be welcomed by 
many practitioners and students. At , 
the same time, it fills gaps of needed 
information, resulting either from new | 
trends or past neglect. The fact that , 
one can dig out here data on such 
topics as international public relations, 
financial public relations, public rela- 


- 


tions for small industry, retailing, and / 


municipal government adds much to 
the value of this general reference 
book. Stephenson’s extensive back- 
ground, both in the practice of public 
relations, and, as an educator, in im- 
parting knowledge about it, has well 
qualified him to assemble a group of 
able contributors. His execution of an 
arduous editorial job is one more con- 
tribution for which the profession 
stands indebted to him. 


THE FINANCIAL INDEX, The Financial 
Index Company, 488 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. | 


Index to more than 100 financial 
publications including newspapers, 
magazines, advisory services and brok- 
ers’ reports, arranged by security 
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name; also arranged by industry. Pub- 
lished weekly on Tuesdays, permanent 
cumulation quarterly. Full subscrip- 
tion $95 yr.; also quarterly volumes 
only available @ $40 yr. (Airmail 
$3.12 yr. extra in North America; for- 
eign airmail on request). Vol. I No. 1 


/was May 17, 1960. Includes average 


4000 listings per week, 50,000 per 
quarter. Sample copy with list of pub- 


, lications indexed sent on request. 
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DIRECTORY OF ADVERTISING, MAR- 
KETING AND PUBLIC RELATIONS EDU- 
CATION IN THE UNITED STATES, pub- 
lished by the Advertising Federation of 
America, New York, N. Y. 90 pp. 
$3.00. 


The Directory, fourth in a series since 
1931,includes all degree-credit courses 
in public relations, advertising, selling 
and retailing offered in degree-grant- 
ing colleges and universities in the 
United States and its territories. 

Statistics show that 1,043 institu- 
tions were studied and out of that 
number 910 offered courses that to- 
taled 9,018 in all. Comparatively in 
1931 out of 565 institutions studied 
only 291 offered courses that num- 
bered 1,556. 


12th Annual 
Public Relations 
Register Published 


The 1960-61 PuBLIC RELATIONS 
REGISTER, Official membership roster 
of the Public Relations Society of 
America, has recently been published 
by the Society. 

The PUBLIC RELATIONS REGISTER 
is the only directory of its kind pub- 


lished, and lists over 3,200 qualified 


men and women who are actively en- 
gaged in public relations work for 
business, industry, trade associations, 
counseling firms, health and welfare 
organizations, as well as governmental 
agencies and educational institutions. 

A source of ready information, this 
12th Annual Edition is divided into 
three categories for easy cross-refer- 
ence (alphabetical, geographical and 
Organizational). Also included is a 
complete list of the Society’s national 
officers and those of its 40 chapters, 
and standing committees. 

The PuBLIC RELATIONS REGISTER 
is available to non-members and or- 
ganizations for $35 a copy plus New 
York sales tax where applicable. A spe- 
cial discount is extended to libraries. 


Boston U. Offers 
New Studies 
In Public Relations 


The following list of theses with an- 
notations has been provided by the 
Communications Research Center of 
the Boston University School of Public 
Relations and Communications. 

In an effort to bring the findings of 
this unpublished research to the prac- 
titioner the School’s Center is making 
available to PUBLIC RELATIONS JOUR- 
NAL readers a two-page abstract of any 
thesis in which they may be interested. 
Please send requests to Dr. E. J. 
Robinson, Chairman Communications 
Research Center, Boston University 
School of Public Relations and 
Communications, 640 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 

If you would like to read the original 
thesis please ask your local library to 
obtain it through the standard inter- 
library loan procedure. 


Brett, Robert P., Lt. Cdr., USN, “A Study 
of Current Congressional Opinion—As 
Expressed in Publications—On Military 
Information Practices and Policies,” M.S. 
thesis, 1958, bibliography & Table of 
Dept. of Defense Information. Available 
to public. 


Military public relations agencies studied; 
74 statements by congressmen chosen 
and quoted to reveal their views on mili- 
tary public relations practices. Author 
believes only professional public rela- 
tions leadership within the military can 
improve conditions. 


Dove, Ralph N., Maj., USAF, “Relation- 

ship Between the Principles of Public 
Relations and Successful Military Man- 
agement,” 1960. 
A public relations man is defined as the 
alter ego of management; the author 
points out that the great military leaders 
were masters of effective communication. 
A questionnaire was sent to 415 recog- 
nized and successful Air Force officers. 
Out of the 295 replies received, the staff 
officer favored has: A B.S. in journalism, 
has a “big picture” concept of the Air 
Force, is creative and is a good mixer. 


Hyde, Richard C. “Concepts of Corporate 
Responsibility in a Free Society Ex- 
pressed by Economic Theorists in Recent 
Publications,” M.S., 1958. Bibliography. 
Many corporations realize the need to 
participate more fully in activities bene- 
ficial to the community and not just to 
themselves. Corporate responsibilities via 
public relations are discussed. Includes 
solutions to several corporate problems. 


Kriegshauser, Betty R. “A Study of the Ob- 


jections, Contents and Acceptance of a 
Company Publication Serving the Em- 
ployees of a Scientific Company,” M.S. 
thesis, 1959, Bibliography, Appendix: 
“The News.” 

“The News,” an Esso Research publica- 
tion, was printed to satisfy employees’ 
concern about the future and answer 
questions about company activities. The- 
sis also lists appealing features as guide 
for similar publications by others. 


Nelson, Donald W. “An Analysis of the 


Company Sponsored Book,” M.S. thesis, 
1958. Bibliography, appendix: books 
used. 

Hard cover business biographies evalu- 
ated; includes page sizes, type styles and 
sizes and the use of illustrations. Most 
books studied eulogize founders or man- 
agement. If a company presents itself to 
the public in a long-lasting form, the au- 
thor believes that it should make an ef- 
fort to turn out a top-rate book. 


Peck, William K. “A Case Study of the Re- 


lationships Between the Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company and the Citizens of 
Wayland, Mass., With Respect to the 
Establishment of a New Plant in That 
Community.” M.S. thesis, 1957; appen- 
dix: interviews with Wayland citizens; 
bibliography. 

Company wished to place new plant near 
homes of engineers working at Old New- 
ton plant and the executive offices in 
Waltham. Raytheon contacted influential 
town leaders, who in turn sold towns- 
people on idea. By doing this, company 
was able to anticipate complaints and 
have ready answers. The move was suc- 
cessful. 


Simons, Earl N. “A Content Analysis of 


Technical Materials Designed for the 
Automotive Industry,” M.S. thesis, 1959. 
Various styles of auto parts catalogs are 
studied; sample pages illustrate good and 
bad presentation forms. A questionnaire 
sent to parts jobbers and dealers near 
Boston revealed that parts descriptions 
and instructions for use go over heads of 
most mechanics. Author suggests simpli- 
fied catalogs and includes illustrations of 
methods that he proposes. 


Spevak, J. E. “An Analysis of Undergradu- 


ate Public Relations Courses,” M.S. the- 
sis, 1959, bibliography, appendix, ques- 
tionnaire. 

Undergraduate public relations courses 
are studied in universities across the 
country, comparing methods of teaching 
and instructor qualifications. Finds most 
schools identical in approach and con- 
tent. Fourteen out of every 20 public 
relations courses are offered in a jour- 
nalism-type school. 
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By Maurice G. Postley 


The role of the American corporation 
as an American citizen has been un- 
der microscopic examination for some 
years. This is likely to be a continuing 
process, tying in with public service 
opportunities as broad and varied as 
the vast American scene. 

One of the aspects of public serv- 
ice which has received much atten- 
tion during the past few years is the 
need for participation by business 
men and corporate employees, as in- 
dividuals, in the political life of the 
nation. The effective work of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in stimulating such action with- 
in political parties is a vital demon- 
stration of what can be and is being 
done. 

The Chamber of Commerce pam- 
phlets cover such subjects as “The 
Individual in Politics,” ‘Political 
Party Organization,” “The Political 
Precinct,” and other similar aspects 
of the operation of political parties. 
The program, built on the bedrock of 
our nation’s concepts, speaks for it- 
self. But it raises a question which, to 
at least one observer, has not been 
satisfactorily answered. 


Source of information 


The question: What is the source 
of information on which the informed 
citizen is to base his views? From 
party organs? From party leaders? 
From officials? From agencies of gov- 
ernment? Yes, in part. If all the in- 
formation comes from such sources, 
how is the uninitiated political ama- 
teur to appraise it? Now, if it is as- 
sumed that the hypothetical (and 
non-existent) average man is ex- 
pected to swallow any political bilge 
water, well then, that is at least one 
answer. It is, however, not a satisfac- 
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HOW DO YOU 
GET FACTS 
ABOUT GOVERNMENT? 


tory answer to this observer and to 
others. 

To formulate a sound political 
opinion, a self-respecting formulator 
needs facts and objective evaluation. 
Political leaders and government agen- 
cies have a stake in the issues. Their 
stake is not always identical with the , 
stake of the individual. Thus even 
“facts” may not be viewed in precisely 
the same light by any two observers. 

If a corporation is to foster interest 
in public affairs, where does it ex- 
pect the individual to turn for his in- 
formation? 

Any casual observer of the political 
scene must be puzzled, at one time or 
another, by the “positive opposite”— 
a common phenomenon which occurs 
when any two or more highly placed 
political personalities declare the facts 
to be yes and no. Whatever one’s pre- 
dilections, it is always helpful to come 
as close to the facts as is humanly 
possible. Indeed, as government grows 
more complex every day, the urgency 
of some degree of clarity should be 
self-evident. 


Volunteer agencies 


There are many effective, voluntary 
agencies now trying to serve as an- 
alysts these days but they are for the 
most part hampered by sporadic and 
insufficient support. This is a highly 
technical job that requires trained, ex- 
perienced and skilled individuals. The 
data to which we refer here are not 
to be confused with the facts to be 
obtained from government agencies, 
not about the agencies themselves, but 
about other matters such as popula- 
tion, commerce and industry aggre- 
gates, and the like. We are speaking 
here only of internal facts that con- 
cern financing and management of the 
government operation itself. 

In this connection, a dilemma fac- 


ing all who work in the field of gov- 
ernmental research is the question of 
scope. The general view seems to be 
that finance and management of gov- 
ernmetal agencies, broadly inter- 
preted to include processes, proce- 
dures and the like, constitute an area 
of study that permits reasonable ob- 
jectivity. 

On the other hand, many observers 
would like to see non-partisan re- 
search groups probe into the qualifi- 
cations of candidates for office. It is 
at least an open question whether this 
is feasible. The doubters ask them- 
selves: When one considers a person, 
how objective can one really be? 
What are the measurements of a per- 
son that can assure even the slightest 
degree of scientific certainty that a 
judgment is sound? Some organiza- 
tions now evaluate the qualifications 
of candidates for office and express 


opinions about them. The experience | 


seems to be that such groups become 
immersed in political issues that some- 
what tincture their other non-parti- 
san findings. There it stands. 


Public-spirited citizens 


To those familiar with the increas- 


ing complexities of government at all 
levels, the need for competent. in- 
quiry, free from bureaucratic obliga- 
tions of self-defense, is pressing and 
clear. To the less initiated, whose 
opinions are too frequently formu- 
lated by external appearances, the 
governmental situation is what offi- 


cialdom says it is. This of course, is| 


frequently true, but not always. 
The public-spirited citizen, which 


also is to say the public-spirited cor-| 


poration, ought to want to know as 
much as possible. Absolute truth may 
be unobtainable, as some argue, but 
an approximation helps. Even offi- 
cials, however sincere, may err. A 
watchdog, voluntary, non-partisan, 
citizen-supported agency, is to this 
process what an auditor is to business, 
only more so, for there are surely 
more errors in political controversy. 
than there are in accounting, by the 
very nature of things. Such an agency 
should, of course, aim to be as ob- 
jective and non-partisan as any hvu- 
man operation permits. This, indeed. 
is the effort now being made by many 
organizations. 

An example of such a gover: 
mental research agency is the Citizens 
Budget Commission, Inc., of Nev 

Continued on Page 28 
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itizens 

In everyone's interest, public policy should give the railroads the opportu- 
age ii nity to compete with other forms of transportation on a fair and equal basis. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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A NEWS SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY 


In Canada, as in the U.S.A., news from business frequently 


wrong editor or is piled up with incoming mail. 


To beat this problem in Canada there is now in operation 
a Canada News Wire which transmits daily business news 
to press, radio and TV in Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and 


Hamilton — reaching all major newspapers and agencies. 


information about it. 


LEONARD L. KNOTT, PRESIDENT 
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515 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Henry T. Rockwell, President 


Public Relations 


Would you like to see a short 
; graphic presentation on public 
ve relations for associations? It 
i shows how public relations plan- 
a ning and techniques are now 
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objectives of two associations. 
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York. It concerns itself exclusively 
with problems of finance and manage- 
ment of the government of the City of 
New York. Organized more than 27 
years ago when the city faced the 
danger of default on its bonds, the ' 
Commission is supported by some of 
the City’s leading business organiza- 
tions and individuals. It seeks to ob- 
tain, analyze and provide information 
on the city’s operations. 

The present emphasis in corporate 
giving and citizenship is primarily 
placed on health, welfare and educa- 
tional activities, as it should be. But 
in the process, the broad view of pub- 
lic service in political affairs is some- 
times obscured. Celebrated experts 
who participated in a recent public 
relations workshop, devoted to the 
subject of corporate citizenship, did 
not so much as mention governmental 
research agencies. Some will say that 
this is the fault of these agencies, 
Perhaps. Probably it’s nobody’s fault, 


‘Best citizens’’ 


FORTUNE, in its February, 1960 
issue, observed that many key person- 
alities in New York City’s business. 
community have seemed uninterested | 
in civic reform. The magazine sug- 
gested that perhaps the complexity of | 
the municipal machinery is forbid- 
ding. In any event, FORTUNE con- | 
cluded that “New York’s best citi- 
zens” have not taken a sustained and 
active interest in the way the munici- 
pal government has been operated. | 
There is much truth in this observa- 
tion. One response to the criticism is 
that there are so many worthy projects 
to demand the time and energy of 
public-spirited men that civic affairs 
must necessarily take second place. | 
This, of course, is the old story of 
competition in its many forms. The 
competition for the corporate dona- 
tion to public service projects is keen. 
It is therefore to be expected that the 
human interest activities will receive 
first attention. Nonetheless, it ought | 
not to be wishing for too much to hope | 
that corporate citizens will come to | 
realize that independent, non-partisan 
factual appraisal of the government, 
at all levels, is vital to good citizen- 
ship. 

Information concerning some of 
the nation’s leading voluntary organi- 
zations in this specialized field may be 
obtained from the Governmental Re- 
search Association, which includes in 
its membership many groups at na- 
tional, state and local levels. 
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PRSA APPOINTS 
DONALD LYNCH 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Donald E. Lynch, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations for The Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J., was appointed executive direc- 
tor of the Public Relations Society of 
America, Inc., effective September 1, 
according to an announcement made 
by Kenneth Youel, Assistant Director 

, of Communications, General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich., President 
of the Society. Mr. Lynch succeeds 
Shirley D. Smith who is retiring as 
Executive Director for reasons of 
health but will continue with the So- 
ciety as consultant at its national head- 
quarters, 375 Park Ave., New York. 
The Public Relations Society of 
America is the largest professional 
society in the public relations field with 
_— and more than 3200 mem- 

Ts. 

Mr. Lynch, who has been a member 

_ of the Society since 1951, has written 
' articles for the society’s publication, 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, and has 
lectured on public relations at Rutgers 
University and other colleges. In 1956 
he was the director of the first public 
relations seminar for life insurance 
companies held at Princeton, N. J. He 
is the editor of a book published in 
1958 entitled, “Public Relations for 
Life Insurance Companies,” and is a 
contributing editor to “Handbook of 
Public Relations,” recently published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Prior to entering the public relations 
field, Mr. Lynch was a member of the 
Associated Press staffs in Denver and 
in Nashville and in 1941 became a 
feature writer for the Chicago Sun. 
During World War II he served in 
the Navy as a Lieutenant Commander, 
later becoming Washington correspon- 
dent for the Gannett newspapers, as- 
signed to cover the Senate and the 
White House. 

Shirley D. Smith, retiring PRSA 
Executive Director, who has served as 
the Society’s administrative officer 
since 1957, will continue on the PRSA 
staff as consultant on special projects. 
Mr. Smith, who formerly headed his 
own public relations counseling firm 
in Memphis, Tenn., has been a mem- 
ber of the Public Relations Society of 
America since 1948 and serves as sec- 
retary of the Foundation for Public 
Relations Research and Education. 

Rea W. Smith, PRSA office man- 
ager for the past three years, has been 
named assistant to the executive direc- 
tor. Prior to her employment at PRSA, 
Mrs. Smith was a public relations ac- 
count executive specializing in TV and 
radio production, edited a transit news 
publication, and during World War II 
served as chief of the payroll and time 
study departments of American Avia- 
tion Corporation. 


WHEN NOT TO ANSWER 


“To do his job well, the public relations man must be a diplo- 


} mat by necessity. It is not always easy for a businessman to 


| 


to answer.”’ 


understand why a question should be answered. There are 
times, of course, when a decision has to be made that a 
question is not pertinent, that the best interests of the com- 
pany require that the question go unanswered. Then the 
public relations man must be equally diplomatic in declining 


—W. MONROE WELLS of the 
Reynolds Metals Company 
before Annual Virginia Public Relations 
Conference, Williamsburg, Va. 


Classified 
Advertising 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 
Relations Journal, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 
RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
mum. Payable in advance. 


BOOK SEARCH SERVICE: Price cheer- 
fully quoted on any book. Out-of-print, 
new, used, rare. Many happy PRSA cus- 
tomers. 516 Sherman Ave., Pittsburgh 12. 


Help Wanted 
WRITING 
EXPERIENCED 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
WRITER 


Major Philadelphia pharmaceutical manufacturer 
has challenging opportunity in its public relations 
department for skilled, mature person to write 
speeches, policy statements, etc. Past journalism 
experience essential, an interest in Government 
and Economics important. Salary commensurate 
with high-level responsibilities. Broad benefit pro- 
gram includes group health and life insurance, lib- 
eral retirement plan, etc. Send complete personal 
history—include salary needs. BOX LF-9. 


WANTED—Experienced Copy Writer— 
with fresh ideas and ability to plan and 
create institutional type advertising, pub- 
licity and public relations projects. Oppor- 
tunity to work for a leading promotion- 
minded Blue Cross Plan which also retains 
advertising agency. For diversion and rec. 
reation . . . only 2 hours from New York 
and popular New Jersey beaches, 14% hours 
from Philadelphia and the scenic Pocono 
Mountains. Starting salary open. Mail 
resumé to—Mr. Earl G. Wray, Jr., Megr., 
Lehigh Valley Blue Cross, 17 N. 7th St., 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


YALE & TOWNE 
290th Quarterly Dividend 


37%2¢ a Share 
Payable: 

Oct. 1, 1960 
Record date: 
Sept. 13, 1960 


Declared: 


July 28, 1960 


Elmer F. Franz 
A = \ Vice President 
G and Treasurer 
THE YALE & TOWNE mrc.co 
Lock and Hardware Products since 1868 
Materials Handling Equipment since 1875 
Cash dividends paid every year since 1899 
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4) PROFICIENCY IN 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IS NO 


‘INDIAN ROPE TRICK! 


There’s no magic involved in developing proficiency 
(/ [\ \ WO in public relations. Plenty of hard work and keeping 

\ / up with the latest developments in theories and tech- 

\ niques is the best prescription. 


TO IMPROVE YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS PROFI- 
Ne CIENCY, PLAN NOW TO ATTEND PRSA’s 13th NA- 
F TIONAL CONFERENCE, a three-day conference of public 
relations leaders and specialists designed to stimulate, en- 
Ww thuse and instruct. 


| HEAR Dr. Frank Baxter’s keynote address on ‘The Edu- 
Ws cated Public Relations Man.” 


N FIND OUT the answer to “What’s Going to Happen to the 


American Private Enterprise System?” as described by Dr. 


WATCH an eye-opening graphic presentation on “The 
Anatomy of Sociological Change” by Drs. Bohlen and Beal 
of the University of Iowa. 


ATTEND the ever-popular Round-Table Idea Exchanges and discuss mutual prob- 
lems with leaders from throughout the country. BE ON HAND for the concurrent 
meetings for various specialized fields of professional interest. ENJOY the colorful 
Annual Banquet and festive International Reception and Buffet. VIEW all the inter- 
esting exhibits of the latest developments in technical aspects of communication. 


THIS IS PUBLIC RELATIONS’ OUTSTANDING EVENT OF THE YEAR. 
DON’T MISS IT! 


Full details will be in the mail to PRSA members in Mid-September. 
For information, write PRSA Headquarters, 375 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y., or call Plaza 1-1940. 


PRSA’S 13th NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday—November 3-5, 1960 
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HOSPITAL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS NEEDS 
HEADACHE PILLS 


By Tom R. Gilliam 


Hospital bills, which have already 
risen sharply, may double by the end 
of the next decade, creating a king- 
sized headache for hospital public rela- 
tions directors across the country. One 
expert says hospital bills will double 


by 1965. 


The voluntary, non-profit hospitals 
in America need expert public rela- 
tions advice and counsel today more 
than ever. However, many hospitals 
are not yet using either skilled public 
relations counselors or a department 
of public relations. Of those who do 
have a department of public relations, 
too many have bestowed the title of 
Director of Public Relations on a clerk 
who is expected to get out a regular 


_ publication, prepare what brochures 
_ are necessary and maintain friendly 
' relations with the press and broadcast- 


ing. Beyond this, they have little or no 
say in the policy or management of the 
hospital in regard to public relations. 

Yet, if hospitals do not adequately 


_ tell their story to their communities 


and to the country at large, they may 
soon find themselves either under vari- 
ous governmental controls or in a 
status similar to public utilities. 


Product of free enterprise 


The voluntary, non-profit hospital 
of America has provided leadership 
in medical care, because it is a direct 
product of the free enterprise system. 


_ Under this system our voluntary hos- 


pitals have grown and flourished to 
the point where they produce some 
astounding results. For. instance, at 
Seaside Memorial Hospital in Long 


_ Beach, Calif., there have been 31,000 


births since 1947 with only one ma- 
ternal fatality. Twenty-five years ago, 


Mr. Gilliam is Director of Public Relations, 
Seaside Memorial Hospital of Long Beach, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


the national average was 58 fatalities 
in every 1,000 births, but at that time 
many people were born outside of hos- 
pitals. Today more than 99 per cent 
of all American babies are born in a 
hospital. 

However, to continue this constant 
upward striving in the field of patient 
care, the self-supporting hospital of 
today must have the understanding, 
cooperation and support of the com- 
munity to function at optimum per- 
formance. At the turn of the century 
hospitals were little more than a col- 
lection of nursing beds where doctors 
could conveniently congregate their 
patients. As medicine grew during the 
past 50 years—its golden age—hospi- 
tals became more and more places to 
get well rather than places to die. As 
this became true, more and more peo- 
ple in the average community began 
to look to hospitals for help. 

At the same time, the financial pic- 
ture for hospitals began to change. 
Previously they had been recipients 
of large gifts from local philanthropic 
sources which permitted them to main- 
tain their institutions even at an oper- 
ating loss. With the changing of tax 
laws and other economic factors, hos- 
pitals can no longer depend on this 
once rich source for funds. One of the 
results has been the sudden growth 
of pre-paid hospitalization or hospi- 
talization insurance, which in turn has 
created public relations problems for 
hospitals. 


Rise in costs 


At the same time, hospital authori- 
ties have predicted that the ever-quick- 
ening pace in the progress of medical 
science will be the largest single factor 
in the inevitable rise in hospital costs. 
As these hospital costs continue to rise, 
and as more and more people come 
under prepaid hospitalization pro- 
grams, hospitals will face increasing 


pressure from unions, employers, wel- 
fare groups, and others, to keep rates 
low. Yet hospitals which today spend 
70 per cent of their budget for salaries, 
will be unable to continue constantly 
tc add complex scientific procedures. 
new and more expensive technical 
equipment, additional space to house 
it and more people to operate it with- 
out increasing costs. 

As automation in manufacturing in- 
dustries increases the productivity of 
labor in an accelerating pace, this in 
turn will result in the continuing rise 
in the wage level and hospitals will 
have to compete with these new wage 
levels. The increasing proportion of 
people over 65 in our population who 
will require more technical skills and 
nursing attention—not only because 
of their age but also because of the 
nature of their illnesses—will add to 
hospital costs. (Complicated proce- 
dures such as open heart surgery pyra- 
mid cost upon cost. ) 

The individual who once looked 
upon the hospital as a pest house and 
a place to die because he could not 
afford to die at home now looks at it 
as a wonderful place of healing— 
charging steep prices! Yet, the average 
patient knows very little of hospital 
staffing, hospital costs, the need for 
funding depreciation, the necessity of 
having trained registered nurses and 
technicians and the additional cost 
necessitated by the advances in medi- 
cine today. 


Ethical procedures 


The hospital public relations direc- 
tor is sometimes limited in his ap- 
proach by the close relation of the hos- 
pital to the practice of medicine. Con- 
sequently, there are certain definite 
policies on ethical procedures and 
ethical means of publication. Many of 
the normal modes of public relations 
are closed to the hospital’s public rela- 
tions director. He cannot use advertis- 
ing as such. He is not actually in com- 
petition with other hospitals as major 
industries are with each other, yet, if 
his hospital does not maintain an aver- 
age 80 per cent bed occupancy, he is 
going to find that the red ink is being 
used freely in the business office and 
the hospital is in trouble. 

Hospital public relations men and 
women must use every available ethi- 
cal public relations technique to tell 
their story. Hospitals very generally 
are doing a good job, but it is up to the 

Continued on Page 32 
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Forward-looking hospitals. today are 
headed by college-trained specialists. 


public relations director to see that the 
public knows it. Hospitals by and 
large have good newspaper relations 
today. They have learned to cooperate. 
A public relations director worth his 
salt must be the focal contact who is 
always available whenever the ogre 
of the traditional privacy protection 
raises its head and the newsman is 
stymied. 

How many public relations direc- 
tors in industry have between five and 
ten calls a day from the newspapers 


requesting information on a specific 
incident? How many industries the size 
of the normal hospital maintain 24- 
hour press relations and have report- 
ers and photographers constantly in 
and out of their plant? 


The open door 


But by the same token, what indus- 
try has the open door and the ease of 
entrance that the hospital public rela- 
tions director has to talk to service 
clubs, schools, PTA groups, churches, 
lodges, and similar organizations? 

For too long, hospitals have hidden 
behind the traditional privacy of the 
patient. In Southern California today 
the members of the Hospital Council 
of Southern California have finally in- 
augurated a program that took three 
years in planning. It is primarily a pub- 
lic relations program. Hospital per- 
sonnel sat down together and ham- 
mered out what they call the Guiding 
Principles for Hospital Care. Basi- 
cally these principles provide that any 
hospital subscribing to them, and to 
be a member of the Hospital Council 
of Southern California you must, will 
accurately reflect their costs in major 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


PROSPECTIVE SUBSCRIBERS to the 
JOURNAL! If you'll send us names of 
persons you think might be interested 
in our magazine, we'll gladly send a 
sample copy to each. Just fill in the 
coupon below, return it to us, and we'll 
do the rest. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 375 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


NAME_ NAME. 
COMPANY COMPANY 
ADDRESS | ADDRESS 
“CITY STATE. __STATE_ 
NAME | NAME 
COMPANY COMPANY 
ADDRESS | ADDRESS 
CITY STATE STATE 
NAME NAME_ 
COMPANY | COMPANY 
ADDRESS. | ADDRESS. 
STATE CITY STATE 
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THE JOB TO BE DONE 


“Hospital public relations men 
and women must use every avail- 
able ethical public relations tech- 
nique fo tell their story. Hospitals 
very generally are doing a good 
job, but it is up to the public rela- 
tions director to see that the pub- 
lic knows it."’ 


areas. These hospitals also agree that 
their records are available to the pub- 
lic and that as subscribers to the guid- 
ing principle, they will adhere to these 
principles. 


The forward look 
Most forward-looking hospitals to- 
day are headed by college-trained 


administrators, with CPAs for comp- 
trollers, trained personnel directors, 


* methods engineers, Ph.D.s in the bio- 


chemistry laboratories, and many 
other specialists. These hospitals also 
have trained, competent public rela- 
tions directors, who have the obliga- 
tion of keeping the community in- 
formed about actions and activities of 
the hospital. The hospital as a center 
of health activities in the community, 
demonstrated by its lowered mortality 
rate, infant mortality rate and ma- 
ternity rate, is a driving force in the 
preservation of life today. 

In a hospital such as the new 400- 
bed Memorial Hospital of Long Beach, 
there is a work evaluation center 
where doctors are trying to determine 
just how much work a patient who 
has had a heart attack can safely do. 
There is a cancer center where detec- 
tion and therapeutic treatment meth- 
ods work side by side. There is an eye 
center where all the equipment is 
available to save sight, and a burn 
center with personnel, facilities and 
equipment and supplies geared to treat 
severe burn cases. 

Perhaps it boils down finally to what 
the job of the hospital public relations 
director is. He must be a communica- 
tor, or a policy maker, or a little bit of 
both. This may well be the question on 
the lips of hospital public relations 
directors today as they look into the 
crystal ball and try to come up with a 
way to explain to the public in general 
why costs will double in hospitals by 
1965. Yet, at the same time they also 
must explain the need for major funds 
for capital expansion program which 
continue at a high level. 
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Why are so many important people 
reading Nafion’s Business? 


(Senators, for example ) 


Senator Herman E. Talmadge (Dem., Georgia)— 
brought the NATION’s Business article, “Right to 
Speak Prevents Tyranny by Majority,” to the official 
attention of his colleagues in the Senate by having it 
reprinted in the Congressional Record. 

* * 

Balance of information and opinion is as impor- 
tant to legislators as it is to businessmen—and it’s 
also an important characteristic of NATION’s BusI- 
Ness. Senator Talmadge —and many other con- 
gressmen—find NATION’s BUSINESS a source of 
reasoned, temperate, sometimes almost judicial 
opinion on important issues of the day. 

Businessmen, too, appreciate its objectivity in the 
handling of events in Washington and the world 
that affect the course of business. Each month, some 


750,000 presidents, owners, partners and other top 
executives in more than 500,000 business firms 
across the country turn to its pages for a useful 
look ahead at issues, developments and legislation 
that will shape the business future. 

This background of objective, useful information 
for businessmen is one reason why NATION’s 
Business is 14% ahead of last year in advertising 
pages.* It’s also one reason why advertising in 
NATION’s BUSINESS can build a favorable corporate 
image for your company . . . create acceptance for 
its products . . . announce new policies . . . or pro- 
duce leads and make direct sales calls on more of 
the nation’s businessmen than you can reach with 
any other management magazine. 

*First 7 months. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, 
711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN NATION’S BUSINESS...TO SELL MORE OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS 
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‘With today’s rising educational level and _ interest, and to projects like Lincoln Center to 
broadening horizons, the American people are _ satisfy the public’s artistic needs.” 
becoming more and more interested in culture 


and creativity. It is up to publications like 


Reginald Allen, Executive Director for Operation, 


Macazine to stimulate this Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts 
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